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MILLER BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

UNDERNEATH will be found a bibliography 
and notes of two Scottish publishers: (1) 
George Miller of Dunbar, 1771-1835, and 
(2) his son James Miller of Haddington, 
1791-1865. Neither of these is mentioned 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
They were pioneers of popular literature in 
publishing very early in the nineteenth 
eentury The Cheap Magazine, which was 
issued at the price of fourpence some 
twenty years before Chambers’s Journal 
was started, and had a circulation not 
confined to Scotland, and averaging 
from 12,000 to 20,000 copies a month. 
Their line is represented in the publishing 
world of to-day by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, 
whose grandmother was a Miller of the 
same family. Many of the details here 
given are derived from Mr. Unwin’s own 
collection. 

James Miller (born 20 March, 1725; died 
27 June, 1789), the father of George, was 
“‘a general merchant,” or “ grocer,” in Dun- 


bar. Besides this, he managed a _ book- 
selling business with the help of his son 
George, who was apprenticed to him in 
1788 ; but the father died before the appren- 
ticeship was out. The bookselling business 
began with James Miller, who was a brother 
of Mr. Unwin’s great-grandfather. 

George Miller (born 14 Jan., 1771; died 
26 July, 1835) was a general merchant and 
bookseller in Dunbar, having inherited both 
businesses from his father; he was one of 
the pioneers in Scotland of cheap and in- 
structive literature. He established a cir- 
culating library at Dunbar in 1789, and 
started there in 1795 the first East Lothian 
press, which was removed to Haddington 
about 1804. ‘‘He appears to have con- 
tinuously resided at Dunbar, which was 
still frequently used as his imprint.” The 
name of the firm was J. & G. Miller. 

(Authorities.—MS. ‘ Notes on the Miller 
Family,’ by F. M. Gladstone, and ‘ Biblio- 
graphy of Works relating to Dunfermline 
and W. of Fife,’ by Erskine Beveridge, 1901, 
p. XVvii.) 

James Miller (born 21 Dec., 1791; died 
23 May, 1865), printer and author, was the 
eldest son of George, as already stated. 
His first training was in a writer’s office 
in Dunbar, from which he was taken by his 
father to superintend the printing business, 
now transferred to Haddington. He began 
to write while still at school, afterwards 
contributed poems to The Cheap Magazine, 
and published much miscellaneous verse 
in later life, besides his prose histories of 
Dunbar and Haddington. The Haddington 
branch of the business succeeded at first, 
and he held, at one time, a seat in the Council 
of the town. But reverses came, and he 
gave way to intemperance. The drink 
habit grew, and overcame him finally, and 
his last years were passed in great destitu- 
tion. He died in Queensberry House, Edin- 
burgh, having been placed in that institu- 
tion through the kindness of some friends, 
and supported by a small annuity from the 
Literary Fund. James Miller, in his latter 
years, was known in Haddington under the 
sobriquet of “‘ The Lamp.” 

(Authorities.—MS. ‘Notes on the Miller 
Family,’ mentioned above, and Thos. 
Cowan’s ‘Sketch,’ prefixed to ‘Lamp of - 
Lothian,’ 1900.) 

I now _—— to give a list of books 
published by the Millers, with dates. 

[1799.] An account of a dreadful hurricane, 
which happened in the Island of Jamaica, in 
the month of October, 1780....And of an awful . 
phenomenon called a Tornado, which took 
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place, in the parish of Ednam in Berwickshire, 
this present year, 1799. To the great terror of 
the Spectators who beheld its alarming aspect. 
Dunbar: printed for [by] and sold by G. Miller. 
....No date. 12mo, 24 pp. No copy in the 
British Museum. 


Pp. 11-14 are damaged by fire. 


[1799 ?] An account of several remarkable 
earthquakes which have happened in various 
quarters of the world; with the direful conse- 
quences, that have accrued, from those dreadful 
convulsions of nature, occasional shocks of which 
have been felt in Scotland, within these 13 years. 
Two so recently, as the months of January and 
February, 1799. Collected from good Authorities. 
Dunbar: printed for and sold by G. Miller.... 
No date. 12mo, 24 pp. Not in B.M. 


1800. The world turn’d upside down. To 
which, are added, Tarry Woo, The valiant sailor, 
The colliers bonny Lassie, Bold Sylvia, My love 
is but a Lassie yet. Printed by G. Miller, High 
Street, Dunbar. 1800. 12mo, 8 pp. 

‘The World Turn’d Upside Down’ was a 
ballad common in London from 1790 on- 
wards. One such version (B.M. 11621. 


[1809 ?] [Southey (Robert).] The battle of 
Blenheim. To which is added, The happy work- 
man. Haddington: printed by G. Miller & Son, 
booksellers. No date. 12mo, 8 pp. Not in B.M. 
Written in ink after ‘‘ Blenheim,” ‘“ by 
Robt Southey Esq'.” 

[1809 ?] The miller of Gloucestershire. To 
which is added, The happy workman. Hadding- 
ton: printed for the booksellers. No date. 
12mo, 8 pp. Not in B.M. 

G. Miller’s name does not appear on this 
piece. 

{1809 ?] The Lothian lassie. To which are 

added, My Nanie O. Tink a tink.. The banks 
of Doon. Haddington: printed by G. Miller.... 
No date. 12mo, 8 pp. Not in B.M. 
The second and fourth pieces are by Burns, 
‘The Banks of Doon’ being largely altered 
from the received versions. ‘My Nanie 0” 
has the original word “ Stinchar” in place 
of the more common “ Lugar.” 

[1810 ?] The battle of Talavera; or, 
solider’s threnody. Haddington: prin by 
G. Miller.... No date. 12mo, 8 pp. Not in 


k. 5. 427) begins “I am a poor unhappy | py 


Man,” and runs to 8 stanzas. Of the last 
piece—by Burns—only the first 8 lines are 
printed ! 


1801. [Defoe (Daniel).] The life and most 
surprising adventures of Robinson Crusoe, of 
York, mariner. Who lived eight and twenty 
years in an uninhabited island, on the coast of 
America, near the mouth of the great river 
Oroonoque, including an account of his deliverance 
thence, and his after surprising adventures. With 
his vision of the angelic world. An improved 
edition, illustrated with eight engravings, from 
original designs. To which is annexed, the re- 
markable history of Alexander Selkirk; who 
lived four years and four months in a state of 
solitude on the Island of Juan Fernandez in the 


Pacific Ocean. Dunbar: printed by, and for, 
G. — 1801. 12mo, 238 pp. B.M. 12614, 
cee. 22. 


The 8 curious full-page woodcuts are arawn 
and engraved by A. Carse, Edinburgh. 

1803. Cheap Tracts. Calculated to promote 
the interests of religion, virtue, & humanity. 
Vol. I. Dunbar: [printed] published & sold by 
G. Miller. 1803. 12mo. Not in the B.M. 
Tracts 1-10, of 24 pp. each, numbered con- 
secutively, and with separate title-pages. 
The complete series consists of 20 Tracts. 
A list of the 20 titles is given in ‘ Latter 
Struggles,’ 1833, p. 49. 

1806. Goldsmith (Oliver). The Traveller: or, 

a prospect of society. With a beautiful frontis- 
piece....cut on wood by Bewick. Haddington : 
printed by and for G. Miller. 1806. 12mo, 
viii+30 pp. Not in B.M. 
Many editions with illustrations by Bewick 
were being published in London at this time. 
This is in original paper covers: “ Price 
Six pence.” 


“The Battle of Talavera, a poem [by J. W. 
Croker]. Sixth edition corrected with some 
additions,’ 8vo, was published in London 
in 1810 (B.M. 1465. h. 13. (9).) Talavera 
was fought 27-8 July, 1809. This is pro- 
bably a contemporary piece. 

1813-14. The Cheap Magazine, a work of 
humble import; yet claiming the attention of 
all ranks, as having for its object the Prevention 
of Crimes, and being calculated to ensure the 
peace, comfort and security of society ; by allur- 
ing the young and thoughtless to a taste for read- 
ing subjects of real utility. ...consisting of original 
communications and select extracts....Hadding- 
ton: printed and published by George Miller and 
Son, 1813-14. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. (Nos. 1-13) 
viii+616 pp. Vol. II. (Nos. 1-13) iv-+620 pp. 
See ‘ The Lamp of Lothian,’ 1844, p. 525 :— 

““This publication, which was followed by The 

Monthly Monitor, was rather of an instructive 
than literary nature; both were written chiefly 
by the publisher himself and Mrs. Grant of 
Duthil.” 
Facsimiles of title-page, and p. 81, vol. i. 
are given by Mr. Chas. E. Green in his ‘ East 
Lothian,’ Edinb. and Lond., 1907, pp. 41 
and 43. The Cheap Magazine appears to 
have been popularly known as The Cheapy, 
and is so referred to by Mr. J. M. Barrie in 
* A Window in Thrums.’ 

1813. The Cheap Magazine....Haddington.... 
1813. Vol. I. (Second Copy.) 

1815. The Monthly Monitor and philanthropic: 
museum: being a cheap repository for hints, 
suggestions, facts, and discoveries, interesting 


| to humanity ; and for papers of every description, 


having a tendency to prevent the commission 
of crimes, counteract the baneful effects of per- 
nicious sentiments and bad example ; encourage: 
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a spirit of industry, economy and frugality among and heir of John Bradridge of Slinfold. 


the middling and laborious classes ; and promote He was M.P. for Horsham 1529-53, and 
the religious, moral, intelectual, and, physical received Knighthood on 1 1547. 


printed and published by George Miller and son. According to Dallaway, he left at his death 
1815. 12mo, viii+352 pp. in 1557 two sons, viz. (1) John, who in- 
Nos. 1-6 Jan. to June, 1815. This publica- | herited Slinfold and is said to have died 
tion is a continuation of The Cheap Magazine. in 1563, leaving at the least three sons and 


| 
1815. The Monthly Monitor and philanthropic | On° daughter; (2) Anthony, M.P. for 


museum....Vol. I. Nos. 8-6. March—June, | 
1815. pp. viii, 121-352. Vol. Il. No.1. July, The will of Sir John Hussey appears to be 
1815. pp. 1-60. somewhat at variance with this. It is 
Title-page to vol. i. only. dated 18 Feb., 1554/5, and was proved 

[1815.] The traveller’s guide to Madeira and ™ P.C.C. 27 Sept., 1557. Names his wife 
the West Indies ; being a hieroglyphic representa- Dame Bridget ; his brothers John and George 
tion of appearances and incidents during a voyage | Hussey ; his wife’s two daughters (then un- 
out and homewards, in a series of engravings from | married) Katherine and Alice; his brother 


original drawings taken on the spot, &c. wherein ee A a 
is exhibited an exact delineation of the principal (brother-in-law) Michael Appesley (Apsley) 5 


: : : i i illiam Hussey, ‘‘son to m 

objects on the passage: with a treatise explana- his cousin Will y> a y 
tory of the pits figures....To which are added cousin Anthony Hussey”’; cousin John 
occasional notes, &c. by a young traveller. Had-|Mychell of Standland. No sons are men- 
dington : printed by G. Miller and Son, for G. | tioned by name, but to Dame Bridget his. 
Miller, Dunbar,....No date. 8vo. With 10 wife is left ‘the wardship of my two sons.” 
plates. 120 PP. B.M. 795 & 43. Said wife executrix. Sir Thomas Palmer, 
The author’s Introduction is dated Jan., Kt., John Carryl, Mr. Anthony Husee, 


1815. List of Errata, p. 120, is spelt H ge hel 
“Eratta.” Probably written by George usee, cousin John Mychell, 


Miller, second son of George Miller of Dunbar. : hi id “D. Brigitt 
He was born 10 June, 1794, and was a sailor st be 23 Sept., 1557, on rosea 
in his earlier years. According to ‘Latter|;, London 2 May, 1558, requests her exe- 
Struggles,’ he wrote the book about Madeira cutors to execute the will of her former 


on his way to India. See MS. * Notes on the| husband William Ernley. Bequests to her 


Miller Family,’ by F. M. Gladstone. son Richard Ernley when 21, son John 

[1815.] The traveller’s guide to Madeira and | Ernley, and daughters Katherine and Alice ; 
the West Indies.... — to cousin Anthony Hussee of London, cousin 
Second copy. Title-page torn at top. Laurence Hussee, sister (-in-law) Katherine 


6. Britain triumphant! With other poems. | Apesley, cousin George's eldest son, cousin 
‘ey on East Lothian ploughman. Haddington; Thomas Mychell of Hillwith, sister Jane 
printed for the author by G. Miller and Son. 1816. | Moore, and brother (-in-law) John Hussey. 
8vo, iv+44 pp. B.M. 11,633, bbb. 5. Cousin George Goring, Lawrence Hussey, 
This book is not in Mr. Unwin’s collection:| George Fennor, and Avery Mychell exe- 
the title and description are taken from | cutors. Richard Fulmerston and Anthony 
the copy in the Advocates’ Library, Edin-| Hussey, Esq., overseers. 
burgh. The B.M. copy has unimportant| Dame Bridget, who is not named by 
MS. notes. T. F. U. | Dallaway, was the second wife of Sir Henry. 
(To be concluded.) She was daughter to Thomas Spring of 
Lavenham, eer first 
William Ernley of Ernley and Cackham,. 
HUSSEY OF SLINFOLD, SUSSEX. | gussox, died in’ 1545, and the Ernley Visita. 
THE pedigree of this family in Dallaway’s | tion pedigree shows that he left by his wife 
‘Sussex’ (ii. 355-6) leaves much to be|two sons, Richard and John, and two 
desired. Not only is no indication given | daughters, Katherine and Alice, all of whom 
of its origin, or of its connexion—if any—|are mentioned in their mother’s will, the 
with any other of the widespread county | eldest son being under age. 
families of the name, but the earlier gene- With some reserve, I venture to suggest 
rations seem to be far from accurately stated. | that ‘“‘my two sons” whose wardship Sir 
Sir Henry Hussey, with whom the pedigree | Henry Hussey left to his wife were not his 
commenees, and whose parentage is not|sons by his first wife, but the two sons of 
stated, was undoubtedly the first of the| that wife by William Ernley. It is highly 
line at Slinfold, an estate he seemingly | improbable that a son in wardship in 1555 
acquired in marriage with Eleanor, daughter | would in less than eight years afterwards die 
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the father of a numerous family ; and still 
more improbable that a son younger still 
would three years later be old enough for 
Parliamentary honours. In that case Sir 
Henry Hussey would die s.p., his heir pro- 
bably being not a son John, but his next 
brother of that name, who would thus be the 
actual father of the Slinfold line. 

Katherine Apsley, the sister-in-law named 
in the will of Dame Bridget, was wife of 
Michael Apsley, second son of William 
Apsley of Thackham, Sussex. In the Visita- 
tion Apsley pedigree she is called “ daughter 
of Hussey of Poynes, Sussex ’’—the 
only indication, and that very obscure, of 
the parentage of Sir Henry and his brothers. 

The will of John Hussey, brother of Sir 
Henry, in which he is described as of Cuck- 
field, Sussex, is dated 25 June, 1571, and was 
proved in London in September, 1572. 
Names his wife Margaret ; brother George ; 
sons John, Henry, and Edmund; daughter 
Ann (under age) ; nephew Michael Appesley ; 
and brother-in-law Wyman Warde. Desires 
to be buried in Cuckfield Church. 

His wife Margaret was daughter of Ed- 
ward Apsley, and sister of Michael Apsley, 
who married Katherine, sister to Sir Henry 
Hussey. There was thus a twofold marriage 
‘connexion between the families. I have 
not been able to follow the descendants of 
John Hussey of Cuckfield: so far as appears, 
they do not seem to agree with the descend- 
ants of John, the alleged son of Sir Henry 
Hussey, as given by Dallaway. 

The will of Anthony Hussey of London 
is dated 12 Jan., 1557, and was proved 
31 Oct., 1560. In it he bears the curious 
description of ‘‘ Governor of the English 
mation’ (by which, there is little doubt, 
is intended Governor of the company of 
English merchants at Antwerp) and agent 
in Flanders. He appoints his “ well- 
approved friends’? Master Thomas Lodge, 
Alderman of London, and Benjamin Gunson, 
Esq., executors “for a quyet to be had 
‘between my wife and my children.” ‘“‘ To 
his well-beloved wife Katherine Hussey his 
Mansion House in the West End of Pater- 
noster Row.” Bequest to his son Laurence 
Hussey; reversion of house in Paternoster 
Row to the children of his davghter Ursula, 
wife of Benjamin Gunson. Plate, &c., 
“* which the Marques of Barrow [?] gave me,” 
to “my son Gunson and my daughter his 
wife.” “To John Insente [?] in money 


and the jointe patente of myne office in 
Powles, willing hym to binde upp in due 
form the register of the late Archbushop 
Cranmer, together with all books, &c., for 


the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury.” ‘“‘ My 
adventure in Russia” to be divided into 
three parts for wife and son. To his brother 
(? wife’s brother) Godman’s children ‘ one 
soveraigne of thre angels apeece.” His 
advowson in Salisbury to Anthonie Hobbie, 
‘“* whom Sir Andrew Judd, Knight, knoweth.” 
Bequests of a ring “ to my ood friend Sir 
John Tregonwell, Knight”: to the Dean 
of Canterbury and York “that gilt pot with 
the Rose which Master Alderman Chester 
gave me’’; and a diamond “to my special 
good ladie Dame Blanche fforman, widow.” 

There is little doubt that this Anthony 
Hussey is the cousin Anthony of London 
named in the wills of Sir Henry Hussey 
and his widow Dame Bridget. He was 
M.P. for Horsham in 1553, and for Shoreham 
in 1558, and is frequently mentioned in the 
State Papers of the period. Dallaway wrongly 
calls him the second son of Sir Henry. 

The two brief Hussey pedigrees in the 
Harleian Society’s ‘ Visitation of London’ 
(i. 407) are of no assistance in un- 
ravelling the earlier generations, inasmuch 
as both lines derive from younger sons who 
are not named by Dallaway. 

W. D. PINK. 

Lowton, Newton-le-Willows. 

[See 10 8. xi. 428, and post, p. 13.] 


FRANCESCO CASANOVA THE PAINTER. 

In the ‘Mémoires de Jacques Casanova ’ 
his brother Francois, “‘célébre peintre de 
batailles,” is mentioned frequently (I take 
the Paris edition, Garnier Fréres, for my 
references). 

Vol. i. p. 22, it is recorded that he was 
born in 1727, and was established at Vienna 
in or about 1783. He passed four years at 
Dresden. He left there in 1752, and went 
to Paris, after copying at Dresden all the 
beautiful battle pictures of the “galerie 
électorale.’ Jacques, having met his 
brother Francois in Paris, offered to use his 
influence with his great acquaintances in 
order that Francois might be received into 
the Académie. This offer Francois refused, 
confessing that a former rejection by the 
Académie had been quite right, but adding 
that “‘ to-day,” counting on the appreciation 
of talent by the French, he looked for a 
better reception (iii. 373). 

He was received by the Académie de 
Peinture by acclamation, after exhibiting at 
the Louvre a battle-piece which the Aca- 
démie bought for 500 louis (or, p. 373, 12,000 
francs). M. de Sanci, treasurer of the 
administration of the revenues of the clergy, 
regarding himself as under an obligation to 
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the painter, got him many commissions, 
thus paving the way to his great fortune and 
reputation (iii. 373, 486). 

In The Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 
1767 (xxxvii. 199, numbered by mistake 239, 
et seq.), are ““some Remarks from two different 
Quarters” on some of the pictures “ ex- 
hibited in Pall-Mall.”’ Both connoisseurs 
“pretend to select the best.” On p. 199 
is the following :— 

_“*Mr. Cassanova [sic], Bond Street, No. 60. This 
picture shows great strength of genius; the light 
and shadow finely managed ; and was the drawing 
a little more correct, it might be deemed a paintin 
of the tirst class. The other is more tame pr 
cold, though his sky and some of the rocks are 
very grand, and worthy the attention of landscape- 
painters.” 

This is the criticism of “A Lover of the 
Arts.” 

Then follows that of ‘‘M. H.” :— 

“Mr. Cassanova. His battle-piece is a noble 
design, and painted with wonderful spirit and fire. 
The march over the Alps is also a prodigious fine 
picture; I believe him-to be the fon painter in 
this way in Europe.” 

No. 60 is apparently the number of one or 
both of the pictures. 

It appears probable that this Mr. Cassanova 
was Frangois Casanova, though Bryan’s 
‘Dictionary of Painters and Engravers,’ 
edited by R. E. Graves, does not say that 
he ever visited England. Neither is there 
any mention of such a visit in the ‘ Bio- 
graphie Universelle.’ 

Francois Casanova was a painter of 
battle-pieces, and, according to the ‘ Bio- 
graphie Universelle,’ his drawing was faulty, 
at all events when he was young. This is the 
complaint made by ‘“‘ A Lover of the Arts,” 
as noted above, concerning Mr. Cassanova ; 
and a similar one appears at greater length 
in the criticism mas by Jacques Casanova 
as to his brother’s paintings. 

According to the ‘ Fragments des Mémoires 
du Prince de Ligne’ (‘Mémoires de J. 
Casanova,’ Paris edition, viii. 459), Jacques, 
conversing with Catherine II. of Russia, 
on meeting her for the first time in the 
Empress’s summer garden at St. Petersburg, 
being asked by her whether he was not 
the brother of the painter, asked her how 
she knew that (barbouilleur). The 
Empress replied that she valued him as a 
man of genius. Upon that Casanova said : 

Oui, madame, du feu plutét, du coloris, 
de Veffet et quelque belle ordonnance ; 
mais le dessin et le fini ne sont pas son 
fort.” The Prince de Ligne considered this 
& just criticism. The above is omitted in 
the Brussels edition. 


“Du feu” resembles closely M. H.’s 
phrase “‘ with wonderful spirit and fire.” 

As I am quoting mainly from the ‘ Mé- 
moires de J. Casanova,’ I use the French 
versions of the names Giacomo and Fran- 
cesco. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


**BomsBay Duck.’’—In a letter to The 
Times of 4 June Sir George Birdwood 
suggests a new explanation of this phrase, 
viz., that it is a corruption of ‘‘ Bombay 
dog,”’ the reason he gives being that “ the 
literary Indian (Telegu) names for the fish 
are kukka-mutti—i.e., ‘dog [literally “the 
barker pilchard,’ and kukka-savara—.e.,. 
‘ dog-snake,’”’; and he adds that “it is 
so called from its stealthy and deadly mode 
of attacking the other fishes which this 
depraved and degraded looking little mon- 
ster makes its daily prey.” In a letter to 
The Times of 5 June Mr. A. L. Mayhew 
showed the untenability of some of Sir 
George Birdwood’s arguments in support 
of this very far-fetched derivation, and 
said :— 

“*T believe that the phrase ‘ Bombay Duck’ may 
be explained in the same manner as the phrase: 
‘Oxford Hare’ and ‘Welsh Rabbit.’......My con- 
tention is that ‘Bombay Duck’ is simply a playful 
phrase, requiring no arduous philological research.” 

Not only do I agree entirely with Mr. 
Mayhew, but I can, I think, set at rest, 
once for all, any doubt in the matter. In 
‘A Voyage to India’ (published 1820) the 
Rev. Cordiner describes his first 
impressions of Bombay, where he arrived 
from England on 19 May, 1798, and on 
p. 67 says :— 

‘‘This place is likewise remarkable for an excel- 
lent small fish called bumbelo. It is something of 
the nature of a sand eel, but softer, and of a 
superior flavour, about a foot in length, and of the 
thickness of a man’s finger. When fried, in its. 
fresh state, it is of the consistence of a strong jelly, 
and more delicate than a whiting: it is, however, 
most commonly eaten after being dried, in which 
state a great quantity of these fishes is exported ; 
they afford an excellent seasoning to boiled rice, 
which always forms a dish at breakfast, and receives. 
from them a most agreeable relish. The sailors, by 
way of joke, call them Bombay Ducks.” 

This gives us an example of the literary 
use of the phrase sixty years earlier than 
the earliest in ‘Hobson-Jobson’ and the 
‘N.E.D.’ and proves that the descriptive 
appellation for the dried fish was in common 
use before the end of the eighteenth century. 
I have not the least doubt that Cordiner is. 
right in attributing the name “ Bombay 
duck ” to sailors, to whom we are indebted. 
for not a few facetize in nomenclature. 
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I feel doubtful, however, regarding the 
origin of the name “ducks” as descriptive 
of Bombay soldiers or civilians (the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
and Yule differ as to which is meant). Were 
the Bombay men so called from the popular 
name of the fish, or from the fact (if it be 
a fact) that they wore clothes (? trousers) 
of duck? The ‘N.E.D.’ I notice, favours 
neither of these derivations, but implies 
that the soldiers of the Bombay Presidency 
got their name from the bird. Perhaps 
some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can solve this 
question. 

Returning to the dried fish, I may men- 
tion that in Ceylon it is called by the Sin- 
halese bombili, but I suspect that this name 
was introduced into the island with the 
condiment, which has a large sale there. 

DoNALD FERGUSON. 


CHaucEerR’s Two ALLUSIONS TO PERSIUS. 
—In ‘ The Canterbury Tales,’ F 721, occurs 
the line 

I sleep never on the mount of Pernaso, 


which (as we learn from a side-note in the} Ang 


Ellesmere MS.) was suggested by 1. 2 of the 
prologue to the Satires of Persius, viz., 
Neque in bicipiti somniasse Parnasso Memini, &c. 
I now find that Chaucer was indebted to 
another passage in the same very short 
prologue for the remarkable form ‘‘ Pegasee ”’ 
{for Pegaseus), which occurs in ‘ The Squire’s 
Tale,’ F 207. Here another marginal note 
in the same MS. has equus Pegaseus. I 
have noted (Chaucer’s ‘ Works,’ v. 376) that 
Chaucer was thinking of the adjectival form 
Pegaseus rather than of Pegasus as a sub- 
stantive. This is not quite right, but very 
nearly so. For a side-note in the Cam- 
bridge MS. Dd. tells us a little more. It 
runs thus: ‘id est, equus Pegaseus: 
Percius 4to.” Here either “4to” is an 
error for ‘‘ 14to,” or it is short for ‘‘ quatuor- 
decimo,” sc. ‘‘ versu,” as the allusion is 
obviously to 1. 14 of the same prologue, viz., 
Cantare credas Pegaseium nectar ; 
the only allusion (I believe) to Pegasus that 
occurs in Persius, and only twelve lines 
distant from the line quoted above. This 
shows that Chaucer evolved the form 
Pegaseus as a sb. from the adjectival form 
Pegaseius. Watter W. SKEAT. 


Dotma ConsTANTINOPLE.—The 
name of this palace has been before the 
public very prominently of late in the 
innumerable articles referring to the new 
Sultan of Turkey ; but its spelling presents 
a difficulty: in The Daily Telegraph one 


morning I counted four entirely different 
orthographies of this name. The spelling 
at the head of this note I take from an 
excellent' authority, Redhouse’s ‘Turkish 
Lexicon,’ 1890. It has the merit, at any 
rate, of being easy to pronounce. Dolma 
Bagcha means “the filled-up little park,” 
this part of Constantinople being on the 
site of a former harbour: dolma, filled up ; 
bagcha, a little garden or park. 
Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


‘“YAMUYLE,” A Victuat.—‘ The Brut ; 
or, the Chronicles of England’ (E.E.T.S.) has 
at p. 435, dating c. 1480, and referring to 
the siege of Orleans: “‘vij M: of Frensshe 
men fill vpon oure men as they went toward 
the Toune with vitaill that is called yam- 
uyle.” This can hardly be other than the 
French gamelle (Lat. camella), a military 
term for a mess bowl, or platter ; hence the 
mess itself. HP. 


JoHN ANGEL OR ANGER.—In Musgrave’s 
‘Obituary’ there are two entries, John 
er and John Angel, under date 25 Jan., 
1751, The London Magazine has both of 
them in its list of deaths. The Gentleman’s 
Magazine has only that referring to John 
Anger. John Anger is described in both 
as a proprietor of lighthouses in the North 
for the conveniency of shipping; John 
Angel as in the commission of peace for 
Surrey. John er is a myth. John 
Angel was the proprietor of the lighthouses 
in the North, as will be seen by a reference 
to his will, proved (P.C.C. Busby 68) 
1 March, 1751, as follows :— 

“T do hereby give devise and bequeath unto my 
good friends and executors Mr. Robert Alsop one 
of the Aldermen of the City of London Mr. 
William Cockell of Blackwell Hall London Factor 
and Mr. Nicholas Spencer of the Parish of St. 
Margaret Westminster in the County of Middlesex 
Sadler and their heirs all that my Lighthouse or 
Lights erected and built upon a piece of ground 
situate lying and being on the Spurne Point or 
Head at the Mouth of the River Humber in the 
County of York.” 

Owing to a printer’s or possibly clerical 
error, Gent. Mag. makes Angel read Anger, 
and this, being copied by the London, has 
been perpetuated in Musgrave. . B. 


Lorp ALTHORP IN THE HovsE oF Com- 
mons IN 1806.—In Le Marchant’s ‘ Memoir 
of Viscount Althorp, Earl Spencer’ (p. 88), 
it is stated that Althorp, ‘having been 
obliged to retire from Okehampton when he 
stood for the University ’’ (of Cambridge on 
Pitt’s death), “‘had to seek another seat, 
and found one very expeditiously at St. 
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Albans.” This statement is reproduced in Selkirk’s adventures, except that the com- 


the ‘D.N.B.’ ; but despite these authorities 
it is incorrect. Althorp vacated his seat 
for Okehampton on accepting office as 
a Lord of the Treasury early in February : 
the poll for Cambridge took place on 7 Feb. ; 
the new writ for Okehampton was ordered 
on that day, and Althorp was re-elected for 
his old constituency on 15 Feb. He 
mever sat for, nor did he ever contest, St. 
Albans. How easily errors are made and 
perpetuated in works of standard authority ! 
ALFRED B. BEAvEN, M.A. 


“BRING,” ARCHAIC UsE.—I was under 
the impression that the use of this verb in 
the sense of “to take” in certain quarters 
in America, not always of necessity plebeian 
ones, was a mere vulgarism, as in the 
phrase “Bring that letter to the post 
office’ ; but I find that Dr. Marcus Hartog, 
an old fellow-student of mine at University 
College, London, in an article (by himself 
and Miss Hayden) on the Irish dialect of 
English in The Fortnightly Review of April 
instances it as a current Irish use having an 
older English origin. I do not find this 
early use of “to bring” noticed in the 
‘N.E.D.,’ however, which merely mentions 
the totally dissimilar “bring to,’ as in 
“to bring her to,” i.e., persuade (‘Tom 
Jones’); ‘‘to bring her to,” i.e., revive 
(‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’); and the nautical 
locution “to bring to a ship,” 7.¢., to cause 
it to stop. N. W. Hitt. 

New York. 


_ Dark Room am 
informed by Mr. Herbert Awdry that 
Henry Fox Talbot, the inventor of the 
method of producing by photography any 
number of prints on paper from a negative 
on glass, resided at Lacock Abbey, and 
that the first dark room used in this process 
¢. 1838, was an early English crypt there. 
his fact seems to be of sufficient interest 
or a note. J, 
Durham. 


Rosinson Crusor’s LireRARY DESCEND- 


ANTS. 
xi. 425.)—To this list can be added ‘The 
Adventures of Philip Quarll, the English 
Hermit, who was discovered by Mr. Dor- 
rington on an Uninhabited Island, where he 
had lived upwards of Fifty Years. London : 
Printed by and for Hodgson & Co., 10, 
Newgate Street. Sixpence.” with folding 
hand-coloured frontispiece in compartments 
dated July 22, 1823. This, unlike ‘ Crusoe 
Richard Davis,’ is on the same lines as 


(See ‘Crusoe Richard Davis,’ 10 S. Y 


| the leaf. Yew leaves are straight. 


panion of his solitude is an ape whose 
“back was a lively green, his face and 
belly a very bright yellow, his coat all over 
shining like burnished gold.” The artist 
in the copy before me has painted this 
animal a dark green. With such an oppor- 
tunity for display it is a pity. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Str Francis Bacon on Tastine.—Can 
any of your readers give me the exact 
reference for the following statement, which 
is said to have been made by Sir Francis 
Bacon in his ‘ Natural Philosophy ’ :— 

“Sir Francis Bacon observes, in his ‘ Natural 
Philosophy,’ that our taste is never pleased better 
than with those things which at first created a 
disgust in it. He gives particular instances, of 
claret, coffee, and sit liquors, which the palate 
seldom approves upon the first taste, but, when it 
has once got a relish of them, generally retains it 
for life.” 

This quotation is first given in an essay by 
Addison in The Spectator, No. 447, for 
Saturday, 2 Aug., 1712, and is to be found 
on pp. 293-4 of vol. vii. of The Spectator 
reprinted in 1817. The title of the essay 
is ‘The Influence of Custom.’ 

F. S. Prrr-Taytor, M.B., Cu.B. 

The Lawn, Rock Ferry. 


Rosert Aaassiz.—Comte Marquiset is 
engaged on a life of the famous French 
actress of the First Republic, Mlle. Langes. 
Information is sought as to Mr. Robert 
Agassiz. who is connected with her story, 
and is said to have been a London banker. 
The name is best known in connexion with 
American science, but was originally Swiss. 

ISTORICUS. 


HERRICK ON THE YEW.—What does 
Herrick mean by the epithet “ crispéd 
ew”? Southey writes of a “ wrinkled 
holly,” evidently alluding to the om. of 

ut 
the general effect of a yew tree, especially 
of some varieties, is often crinkly when 
battered by wind and rain. I am inclined 
to think it is this general effect that struck 
Herrick—Milton, too, when he wrote in 
‘Comus :— 

Along the crispéd shades and bowers. 
J. M. L. 
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COLERIDGE’s LECTURES ON SHAKESPEARE. 
—Dykes Campbell, in a foot-note to p. 184 
of his ‘ Life of Coleridge,’ states, in reference 
to the 1811-12 course of lectures on Shake- 
speare, that ‘‘ more extended reports of the 
first eight lectures, by a Mr. Tomalin, have 
recently been discovered, and may yet be 
published.” Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
inform me as to the whereabouts of these 
reports ? J. SHAWCROsS. 


AUTHORS GF QUOTATIONS WANTED. 
1. The iron dogs, the fuel, and the tongs, 
The fire-brands, ashes, and the smoke, 
Do all to righteousness provoke. 
2. Monsters of imagination, begotten upon a cloud 
of Statistics. (This is before 1860.) 
RicHarp H. THORNTON. 
36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


I want to obtain some verses which are 
reported to have appeared in a newspaper 
in Australia in 1863-4. The first lines 
were :— 

’T was the Sabbath day, and the church bells had 
ceased, 

And the time was summer-time. 
Two other lines ran as follows :— 

She did not hear what the parson had said, 

But God had been speaking to her instead. 

ARTHUR TROWER. 

Wiggie, Redhill. 


THE DERBY AND THE WEATHER.—A 
friend told me the other day that he had 
generally found that a wet summer followed. 
a wet Derby week. Hence he predicted 
that the ensuing summer would be a wet 
one. 

I should like to know how far this ex- 
perience accords with that of other meteoro- 
logical observers. A. IL 

orquay. 

DUELS BETWEEN WomeENn.—In The Town 
and Country Magazine, xvii. 626, there is a 
story of a duel between Miss Roach or Le 
Roche, afterwards Lady Echlin (see 10 S. 
xi. 501), and another lady, who is styled 
“the Fair Hibernian.” Again, in The 
Carlton House Magazine for August, 1792, 
vol. i. p. 359, it is stated that “Lady Almeria 
Braddock and Mrs. Elphinstone had not 
long ago an affair of honour in Hyde Park, 
first with pistols, and afterwards with 
swords.” Possibly these anecdotes were 


intended to be facetious, and as I have 
never come across any corroboration I 
regard them with suspicion. Is there a 
reference to such an incident in any other 
contemporary publications ? 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Epwarp, Duke oF YorRK, AND MIss 


FLoop.—In contemporary newspapers it is. 


hinted that there was a liaison between a 
sister of Henry Flood, the Irish statesman, 
and Edward, Duke of York, brother of 
George III., who died in September, 1767. 
A secret marriage is also suggested. As the 
matter does not appear to have become 
notorious, it may be a mere journalistic 
canard, but I should be glad to know of any 
reference to the rumour in memoirs of the 
time. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Munro or Novar.—According to ‘ Leaves 
from the Note-Books of Lady Dorothy 
Nevill,’ the very fine collection of pictures of 
Munro of Novar was sold in order to help 
the Turks, in 1878, by his successor and heir 
the late Mr. Butler Johnston, M.P. I am 
trying to trace the present whereabouts of 
some of the pictures which I know were 
in the collection, and should be glad to 
learn where an annotated sale-catalogue 
can be seen. L. L. Kk. 


Henry V.’s Corpse.—For the last week 
or ten days the funeral ceremonies of “such 
a King Harry ” have been daily enacted in 
our midst. It is interesting to remember, 
as one thinks of it, that when the original 
event took place the body of the monarch 
was all dismembered in the coffin. In 
‘L’Annonce et la Réclame’ (p. 45), M- 
Franklin quotes Juvénal des Ursins (Edit- 
Michaud, t. ii. p. 567), who records :— 

‘Son corps fut mis par piéces et bouilly en une 

esle, tellement que la chair se sépara des os. 

’eau qui restoit fut jettée en un cimetiére, et les 
os avec la chair furent mis en un coffre de plomb 
avec plusieurs espéces d’espices, de drogues 
odoriférantes et choses sentant bon.” 

I should like to know what the MS. Coll. 
Arms Ist M. 14, f. 29, from which there is 
an excerpt in the ‘ English Church Pageant 
Handbook’ (p. 91), says of the embalming. 
Henry V. died at Vincennes in 1422. 

Sr. SwrrHIn. 


Rev. JoNATHAN CLAPHAM. — Jonathan 
Clapham was instituted Rector of Wramp- 
lingham by the King in 1660. Previously 
he had published three works: ® sermon ; 
a vindication of psalm-singing, “‘ with rules 
to direct weak Christians how to sing to 
edification”? ; and a ‘ Discovery....of the 
Damnable Doctrines of the Quakers.’ 
Little else is known of him. I should be 
glad of any information bearing on his 
parentage and history. 

Was he the same Jonathan Clapham who 
in 1684 published a sermon ‘ Christian Obedi- 
ence Recommended ’ ? ‘ Obedience to Magis- 
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trates,’ a sermon on the same text, Titus 
iii, 1 (1683), is by the British Museum 
Catalogue ascribed in one place to Jonathan 
Clapham, and in another page to John 
Chapman. Replies direct will oblige. 
J. HaMBLEY Rowe, M.B. 
88, Grange Road, Bradford. 


Rospert NEwMAN, ENGRAVER.—I should 
be very much obliged for any information 
relating to the above. He was born at 
Wincanton, Somerset, in 1768, and I believe 
was of some pa ay ; but I can find nothing 
further about him, and his name does not 
appear in the ordinary books A reference. 


BUTTERWORTH: ITS DERIVATION.—Will 
any of your contributors kindly inform me 
what is the origin or meaning of this place- 
name? Butterworth is a part of the borough 
of Rochdale, and from it all people of 
that name more or less claim to spring. 

Col. Fishwick in his ‘ History of Rochdale,’ 
p. 114, gives an ancient spelling or reading 
of the name as Botterwort.”’ 

Dr. Colby March in his ‘ Rochdale Place- 
Names’ writes that Butterworth, formerly 
Botwerth and Botesworth, 1270, is from 
Norse buthor, the bittern. “ Worth” is a 
— field or farm (allied to N. garth, A.-S. 
yard). 

Canon I. Taylor says that in Buttermere, 
Butterhill, and Buttergill we have the N. 


. Christian name Buthar. 


Mr. H. Brierley (who was connected 
with Rochdale), in a lecture he gave last 
March at Rochdale, ‘On Places and Sur- 
names,’ stated as follows :— 

** Butterworth was absolutely allied to Roch- 
dale. He never knew any one of that name 
anywhere else who did not claim relationship 
with Rochdale. In the Peninsular War the 
soldiers of that name from Lancashire used to 
say, ‘We’re all Johnny Butterworth’s lads.’ 
Butterworth had nothing to do with ‘ butter.’ 
It was often spelt Bot or Bedworth, and in 
Cheshire it was Bud 3, originally it was ‘ Bodder,’ 
meaning a messenger. 

In support of Mr. Brierley’s statement I 
find that Ferguson in his ‘Surnames as 
a Science,’ at p. 46, gives “ Bod, Bud,” as 
“envoy,” and includes in this section O.G. 
Botthar ; Botterus, Domesday; Eng. Butter, 
Buttery. 

Butterton, a village in Staffordshire on 
the borders of Derbyshire, may be allied 
with Butterworth. W. H. VaucHAn. 


BENJAMIN HAnBuRY’s LipRARY.—I should 
be glad of any information which might 
help me to find what became of the library 
of Benjamin Hanbury, the Nonconformist 


historian, for thirty years Treasurer of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales. 
Mr. Hanbury died at 16, Gloucester Villas, 
Brixton, in 1864, leaving all his property 
to his only daughter, Mary Ann. The 
latter was living at Brixton in 1868, but 
not in 1870. I cannot trace when she died, 
nor what became of her father’s books, 
Are any relatives now living? W. J. C. 


VOLKSBUCHER. HERAUSGEGEBEN VON 
G. O. Marsucu.’’—I havea copy of this very 
interesting publication (Nos. 1-34, 1838-42), 
bound in four volumes. I should like to 
learn whether or not this is a complete set. 
Perhaps some German scholar among your 
readers can give me the desired information. 
Included in the collection are many old-time 
histories and stories, such as ‘ The Life and 
Death of Dr. Faust,’ a metrical version of 
‘Reynard the Fox,’ some Arthurian tales, 
&e. W. Nrxon. 

Byker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


ASTRONOMY IN THE MIDDLE AGES.— 
Where can an account of the astronomical 
knowledge possessed by the building guilds 
and monks of the Middle Ages be obtained, 
or where may references to such knowledge 
be found ? AGRI. 


‘“BRANNE AND WATER”: BREAD AND 
Water.—In the villages near when I was 
a child it was a rare event for any one to be 
taken to the “ Bastile,” as the workhouse 
was then called by every one. It was & 
general opinion, too, that often they were 

ut on a “ bread-and-water” diet; why, 

owever, none seemed to know. Is there 
any early mention of bread and water as @ 
diet for poor persons, other than prisoners ? 
In ‘ The Old Spelling Shakespeare,’ ‘ Love’s | 
Labour ’s Lost’ (Chatto & Windus, 1907), we 
read: “ Ferdinand : ‘ Sir, I will pronone your 
sentence: you shall fast a weeke, with 
Branne and Water.’”’ On bran and water, 
life would be more intolerable than on bread 
and water. TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Capt. GEORGE Farmer. (See 6S. ii. 467, 
522; iii. 237; 7S. iv. 409, 473, 537; vii. 
158; 8S. vi. 365; ix. 398.)—The subject of 
the portraits of Capt. Farmer and the 
engravi of the well-known naval engage- 
ment which he fought have been dealt with 
at the above references, but I have recently 
acquired two further pictures of the engage- 
ment about which I should be glad of some 
further information. 

1. This is a coloured lithograph of the 
action, and is entitled ‘Combat entre la 
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Surveillante et le Quebec, 1783,’ and is the 
more interesting in that it is the only one 
from a French source that I have come 
across. It was “‘ Dessiné et lith. par Ferd. 
Perrot,” “‘ Publié par V Delarue & Cie, 
Place du Louvre 10,” Paris ; and “‘ Imprimé 
par Lemercier a Paris.” I shall be glad of 
some information about Ferd. Perrot, and 
to learn where the original of the lithograph 
is to be seen, or was exhibited. The date 
of the engagement was 6 Oct., 1779. 

2. This is a small engraving entitled ‘ The 
Heroism of Capt. Farmer,’ and gives one 
the impression that it was once an illustra- 
tion to some book. It is drawn by R. 
Smirke, engraved by T. Tagg, and was 
published 21 April, 1810, by J. Stratford, 
112, Holborn Hill. Can any one tell me 
anything about the original? If I am 
correct in thinking that it formed an illus- 
tration to a book, in what book did it 
appear ? URLLAD. 


‘THe Sartor’s ConsoLaTION.’—Was this 
song written by Charles Dibdin or William 
Pitt ? The first verse is :— 

One night came on a hurricane, 

The sea was mountains rolling, 

When Barney Buntline slewed his quid, 

And said to Billy Bowline : 

** A strong nor’ wester ’s blowing, Bill, 

Hark ! don’t ye hear it roar now! 

Lord help ’em, how I pities them 

Unhappy folks on shore now !” 
I do not know anything about William Pitt, 
except that he was a dockyard superintend- 
ent in the West Indies and afterwards at 
Malta, and that he died in 1840. 

In ‘A Book of Verse for Boys and Girls’ 
published at the Clarendon Press the lines 
are attributed to Charles Dibdin. 

THos. WHITE. 

Liverpool. 

THE DEVIL TO Noan.”’— 
At a meeting of the Church Reform League 
at the Church House, Westminster, on 
18 June the Rev. J. G. McCormick, Vicar of 
St. Paul’s, Prince’s Park, Liverpool, warned 
the Church against laissez-faire by telling 
this story: “I said to the village umpire 
at a cricket match, in referenceto the weather, 
“It looks as if it’s going to clear up.’ ‘Ah!’ 
replied the umpire, ‘that’s what the Devil 
said to Noah.’ I think,’’? commented Mr. 
McCormick, ‘‘ the same gentleman is always 


_ saying that to the Church.” 


Is “What the Devil said to Noah” a 
current proverbial saying, or was it a 
momentary invention of the umpire? It 
is not in the ‘ Dialect Dictionary.’ 

J. MacMicHaet. 


Replies. 


WORDS AND PHRASES IN OLD 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 
(10 S. xi. 469.) 


Brills.—This can have nothing to do with 
Brill in Holland. It is the same word as 
beryl, which in late Latin was written 
berillus, and came to mean spectacles. 

B .—This may be the original form 
of the somewhat difficult word “ bluffing.” 
At any rate, it has about the same sense. 
To ‘stand buff,” or “ buff it,” meant to 
make a bold stand on poor backing ; hence 
subsequently “ buffer’? came to be a tech- 
nical term for a false witness or “straw 
bail.” 

Diving hooks.—“ Diving” in eighteenth- 
century slang meant picking pockets. Com- 
pare the twentieth - century equivalent 
‘ dipping.” 

Drawboys.—This was a commercial term 
for what are now called “leading articles.” 
These are goods sold at cost to attract 
custom. One furniture dealer, for instance, 
will offer a saddlebag suite as oe line, 
another a bedroom suite. A friend of mine 
set up housekeeping at the lowest figure by 
going the round of the furniture men and 
buying nothing but ‘“ drawboys.” If all 
took this trouble, the custom would soon 
die a natural death. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Mr. R. H. THornton asks for proof of the 
early use of ‘‘campus” in England in the 
sense of ‘‘ playing-field.” In Act II. se. i. of 
the play ‘How a Man may choose a Good 
Wife from a Bad,’ first published in 1602, 
and reprinted in Dodsley’s ‘Old Plays’ 
(ed. Hazlitt, vol. ix. p. 26), a schoolboy is 
made to say :— 

Forsooth my lesson’s torn out of my book...... 

Truly forsooth 1 laid it in my seat 

While Robin Glade and I went into campis. 
The use is no doubt due to the custom 
of making schoolboys talk Latin. 

G. C. Moore Smirx. 

Sheffield. 


“* Brills ’’ is defined in Jamieson’s ‘ Scottish 
Dictionary’ as spectacles in general, but 
more strictly double-pointed ones. 

Campus.—Mackenzie, ‘History of New- 
castle’ (published in 1827), describing a 
disused Dissenters’ burying-ground in Percy 
Street in that town, adds: “It now forms 
the Campus Martius of the young gentlemen 
belonging to Mr. Bruce’s Academy. The 
gravestones are preserved in the surrounding 
walls.” Ricw. WELFORD. 


= 
| | 
| ] 
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Bible-backed. — Hump - backed, round- 
shouldered. In the Tichborne trial the 
following evidence was given: ‘‘ Was he 
a big lad?” “Yes....He was humpy 
or bible-backed ” (4 S. xii. 227). The allusion 
oppure to be to the adaptability of such a 
sloping back, like a lectern, for resting a 
Bible upon it while reading. 

Caly.—Would “smooth caly ground ” 
pernae be ground so level as to be suitable 
or playing;jthe game of cales (skittles or nine- 
pins) on? “ Kails ”’ are sometimes so spelt. 

Cradley.—“‘ To mow corn with a cradle 
scythe.” See the art of cradling corn, 
Ellis, ‘Mod. Husb.,’ 1750, V. ii. (quoted in 
‘E.D.D.’).. A cradle (in mowing), ““ Machina 
lignea falci affixa [ut seges demessa melius 
componatur],” (Elisha 
Dict.,’ 1755. 


Dandles.—Coles has to dandle, “ indulgeo, | 


manibus gestare super genibus agere.” 
Hence the hands readily become the 
dandles.’’ 

Devil’s tail.—Possibly there is some 
connexion between the part of a printing- 
press so named and the saying “to pull the 
devil by the tail,” meaning to go to ruin 
headlong, and to be reduced to one’s last 
shift : 

“The immense disproportion between the solid 
assets and the liabilities of the enterprise made 
experienced Parisian financiers say from the first 
that the compen as pulling the devil by the tail, 
and a perusal of Me Monchicourt’s report must con- 
firm this view.”’—Huropean Mail, 2 Aug., 1890, 
p. 30, col. 2. 

“So fond of spending his money on antiquities 
that he was always pulling the devil by the tail.”— 
Bentham, ‘ Works,’ x. 25. 

Diving hooks.—‘ Diver ” is a slang name 
{or was) for a pickpocket (see ‘ Dictionary of 
the Canting Cuter,” bey B. E., Gent.). “Hooks” 
are fingers, and to hook is to steal. In the 
Northamptonshire dialect “ hook-fingered ” 
is dishonest. 

Drawboy.—A boy employed by weavers to 
pull the cords of the harness in figure weaving, 
hence probably a fabric thus woven; or 
more likely the superior fabrics marked 
at a low price which some shopkeepers 
placed in their windows to attract customers. 
These were called drawboys because they 
were not,intended to be sold, but only meant 
as decoys. 

Duke.—A Cornish term for a tea-kettle 
(‘ E.D.D.’). J. Ho~tpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


Elbow-Room was the nickname of General 
Burgoyne. When Boston was besieged he 
arrived with reinforcements from England, 
and is said to have expressed great astonish- 


les’s ‘Eng. Latin bald 


ment at the garrison allowing themselves to 
be shut up in the town, adding, “‘ But we ‘Il 
soon get elbow room.” If a clergyman was 
also called Elbow-Room, then two public 
men living at the same time must have had 
the one nickname. 

Fanny Wright was an Englishwoman. She 
married a Frenchman named D’Arusmont ; 
passed most of her life in America, where 
she was the first advocate of Woman’s 
Rights; and died at Cincinnati in 1852. 
The ‘D.N.B.’ gives a full 


Buffer.—See “buffard” in Halliwell’s 
and Stratmann’s dictionaries. An A. N. 
word of imitative origin. 
Caly.—Apparently a form of “callow,” 


Dandles.—An error for “ daddles” ? See 
Halliwell and the ‘Slang Dictionary,’ and 
cp. “Dalles” in the ‘Towneley Mystery 
Plays.’ 

Drawbacks.—Perhaps akin to drawgloves 
(Nares), and the jerk-finger game so popular 
with the gamins of Italy, 


Floreat.—The coin inquired about is that 
known as Dublin money, or more commonly 
St. Patrick’s halfpenny and farthing. These 
bear on the obverse King David kneeling 
and playing a ; @ crown above ; legend 
FLOREAT REX. The reverse has St. Patrick. 
My specimen has a piece of brass inserted 
(the metal of the coin being copper), and 
this is, I believe, a usual characteristic of 
the coin. Dr. Aquilla Smith considers they 
were issued in Dublin between the Restora- 
tion and 1680, when the Regal copper 
coinage was established. A quantity of 
the Irish money was shipped to America. 

WILLIAM GILBERT. 

8, Prospect Road, Walthamstow. 


SEETHING LANE (10 S. xi. 485).—It may 
interest Pror. SKeatT to learn that the 
ancient name of this lane occurs, at least 
once, as “Syfethenlane”’ in the Husting 
Rolls of the City. I made a note of it some 
years ago, and have just now consulted the 
original Roll to see if the name could be 
read “‘Syfechenlane”’: but I am bound to 
adhere to the former spelling. 

REGINALD R. SHARPE. 

The Guildhall, E.C. 

James INGRAM, PRESIDENT oF TRINITY 
CoLLEGE, Oxrorp (10 S. xi. 429).—The 
obit notice of Dr. I in The Gentle- 
man’s 


agazine for November, 1850, states 


| 
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that he ‘‘ was placed at Warminster School 
in 1785, entered a commoner at Winchester 
College in 1790, and removed in Feb., 1793, 
to Trinity College, Oxford.’ I believe that 
this statement, which the ‘D.N.B.’ (loc. 
cit.) reproduces with verbal alterations, is 
substantially correct, and that the substitu- 
tion in the ‘ Index and Epitome’ of ‘‘ West- 
minster ’’ for “‘ Warminster” is an error. 
In 1785 the Rev. Thomas Huntingford, who 
had been a Winchester scholar, was master 
of Warminster School. He died on 18 March, 
1787, and was succeeded, both at the school 
and at the rectory of Corsley, by his elder 
brother George Isaac (‘ D.N.B.’ 
xxviii. 306), who had been an assistant 
master at Winchester since 1776, or perhaps 
earlier. G. I. Huntingford returned to 
Winchester upon his appointment as Warden 
of the College in December, 1789, and 
Ingram was one of his pupils who followed 
him from Warminster. It is not clear that 
Ingram was at Winchester in 1790, as he is 
not on the school roll of that year; but he 
was certainly there in 1791 and 1792. 

On the death of Thomas Huntingford, his 
widow (Mary) and their children became 
members of G. I. Huntingford’s household. 
The widow was buried in Winchester 
Cathedral in September, 1814. I should be 
glad to ascertain her parentage. Her 
daughter Charlotte Oliver married in July, 
1796, Timothy Stonhouse Vigor, Arch- 
deacon of Gloucester (1804-14), and was 
grandmother to George Ridding, the late 
Bishop of Southwell. H. C. 


ABRIDGEMENT OF CALVIN’S INSTITUTION 
(10 S. xi. 488).—For Christopher Fether- 
stone see Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxonienses,’ 
early series, ii. 494(9); and for Richard 
Martin, ‘ D.N.B.,’ xxxvi. 290. In Lownde’s 
‘ Bibl. Man.,’ ed. Bohn, 1858, i. 351, ‘* Law- 
rence’? appears instead of “‘ Lawne.”’ 

W. C. B. 


Gutrx Hoiuanp (10 S. xi. 470).—“ Gulix ” 
appears in ‘The New English Dictionary.’ 
The derivation given is Gulik, the town of 
Juliers. The three quotations given range 
from 1696 to 1880. That of the eighteenth 
century has “ Guilix.” Add :— 


** Holland......a curious sort of linen, Seely 
the manufacture of the provinces of Hollan 
Friesland, &c., whence it is named; the rincipal 


mart or staple of this cloth is Haerlem, whether it 
is sent from most other parts as soon as wove, to be 
whitened, &c. It is wove of various widths and 
finenesses, according to the purposes intended for ; 
that for shirting commonly called Gulix Holland, a 
yard wide; that for sheeting and aprons wider ; 


the Friesland Holland is esteemed the strongest 


and best of any others, being never callendered nor 
whitened with pap, like the others, but imported 
just as it comes from the whitster, and is a yard, 

uarter, and a half wide.”—* A New General English 
Dictions » begun by Thomas Dyche, finished by 
William Viedas, 10th ed., Dublin, 1758. 

Juliers (in German Jiilich) is in what is 
now a part of Prussia, about 22 miles west 
of Cologne. In Nicolas Visscher’s ‘ Belgii 
Regii Tabula’ and in Frederic de Wit’s 
‘Germanize Tabula’ it is called Gulick,” 
in the Juliacensis Ducatus. 

May I point out that “holland” in the 
si r means a certain kind of linen, and 
that “‘ hollands’’ (with the s) means dutch 
gin ? RoBERT PIERPOINT. 

[Pror. Moore Smitu also refers “Gulix” to 
Gulike or Juliers. | 


Dr. Jonnson’s WaTcH (10 S. xi. 281, 494). 
—tThere is no various reading yap, and there 
is no “‘for” in any of the English versions. 
The insertion therefore must have been a 
slip of memory on the part either of Johnson 
or (much more probably) of Boswell, 
who states that he saw the dial himself. 
Perhaps it still exists. W. T. Lynn. 


Dr. JoHnson’s UNCLE HancGep (10 S. xi. 
429, 495).—I met with another version of 
this, curiously, in a grammar of the Servian 
language, by M Muza. Among the 


reading exercises is a story to the effect that 
“Dr. Dzonstn,” when aski a lady to 
marry him, candidly confessed to her that 


he had no money, and that an uncle of his 
had been hanged. Some women would have 
made Johnson feel that he had “ perdu un 
bon taisir,” as an old French author pic- 
turesquely puts it; but this one justified 
his confidence by replying that she had no 
more money than he nek and that though 
no member of her family had been hanged, 
there were several who deserved hanging. 
The Servian writer does not state where he 
obtained this anecdote. 
Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


JOHN Paut or Pavut Jonss (10 8S. xi. 447). 
—Mr. ATrtTon wishes to know whether “ an: 
other ‘ John Paul’ signatures survive,” and, 
if so, where they are. In the preface to the 
‘Memoirs of Rear-Admiral Paul Jones,’ 
published at Edinburgh in 1830, we read :— 

‘Besides the above papers and documents, the 
Editor has been furnished with the letters written 
by Paul Jones to his relations in Scotland, from the 
time that he was a ship-boy at Whitehaven [?.e. in 
1759] till he died an Admiral in the Russian Service 
and the wearer of several Orders.” 

At i. 13-17 the editor quotes from letters 
dated 22 Sept., 1772, and 5 Aug., 1770. 
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The signature to the former is omitted, but | 
that to the latter is ‘‘ John Paul.” 

In the same year (1830) there was pub- 
lished at New York the ‘ Life and Corres- 
pondence of John Paul Jones, including his 
Narrative of the Campaign of the Liman. 
From original Letters and Manuscripts in 
the Possession of Miss Janette Taylor.’ In 
his preface the editor (Robert Sands) says :— 

**Miss Janette Taylor, a niece of Admiral Jones, 

arrived in this country some months ago, having in 
her. peg original copies of all the documents 
which were before the Editor of the biography 
above commented upon fi.e. the Edinburgh 
‘Memoirs ’], with others which were not.” 
At pp. 20-22 of the New York work are 
printed the two letters mentioned above. 
Are they the two letters of which Mr. 
ATTON says that he has himself seen the 
signatures ? At p. 31 we read :— 

“At the time when Paul settled (or more 
properly, supposed he meant to settle) in Virginia, 
it would seem that he assumed the additional name 
of Jones. Previous to this date, his letters are 
signed John Paul.” 

This statement, coming from Jones’s niece, 
and the remarks of the Edinburgh and New 
York editors, indicate that there were once 
in existence many letters signed ‘“ John 
Paul.’”” Where such letters are now to be 
found, I regret that I cannot say. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


CARLYLE AND FREEMASONRY: RICHARD 
CaRLILE (10 S. xi. 370, 437).—If the price of 
Carlile’s ‘ Freemasonry’ has gone down to 
one shilling, as stated by Mr. Heron-ALLEN, 
it has had another fall, as for some forty 
years the price on the bookstalls has been 
half-a-crown. 

According to ‘The English Catalogue,’ 
it was issued in 1836, with the notorious 
name of Dugdale as publisher, at five 
shillings. The copy in The National Library 
is of the year 1860; they have not the 
original edition, which is probably very 
rare. It was first published in The Repub- 
lican in 1825. 

The ‘D.N.B.’ has a biography of Carlile, 
signed with the well-known initials G. J. H., 
and nobody else was so well qualified to write 
it. Nevertheless the full name of the 
father, who published a collection of mathe- 
matical questions, should have been given. 
I find from De Morgan’s ‘ Arithmetical 
Books,’ 1847, p. 79, that it was Richard. 

_ Holyoake’s article is instructive, though 
it suffers from compression. He was wise 
enough to put the bibliography into other 
hands, so we shall be glad to hear from the 


learned source from which it emanates (a 
contributor to ‘N. & Q.’) how it is that the 
‘Freemasonry’ is not included. It is 
curious Holyoake should omit all mention of 
this book, which is the only one of Carlile’s. 
that has survived. THomas. 


“GOVERNOR OF THE ENGLISH NaTION’” 
(10 S. xi. 428).—-According to ‘ Members of 
Parliament : Part I. Parliaments of England, 
1213-1702’ (Blue book), the members for 
Shoreham in the Parliament summoned for 
20 Jan., 1557/8, were Anthonius Hussey, 
armiger, and Ricardus Baker, armiger. 
These names are taken “from the Crown 
Office List in the absence of Original Re- 
turns.” ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


[See ante, p. 4.] 


‘‘ ALL THE WORLD AND HIS WIFE”’ (10 S. 
xi. 490).—Anstey, in the ‘ New Bath Guide,” 
1766, says (p. 130, 4th ed., 1767) : — 

You may go to Carlisle’s and to Almanac’s too ; 
And I "il give you my Head if you find such a Host, 
For Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, Butter, or Toast ; ; 
How he welcomes at once all. the World and his: 


ife, 
And how civil to Folk he ne’er saw in his Life! 
Swift uses the phrase, with a host of other 
colloquialisms, in his ‘ Polite Conversation,” 
the third dialogue, and doubtless it was 
in popular use long before his satirical pen 
noted it. G. L. APPERSON. 


The phrase was already common by the 
time Swift wrote his ‘ Polite Conversation.’ 
He was engaged on this work in 1731, though 
it was not printed till some years later (Sir 
Henry Craik’s ‘ Life,’ chap. xvii. p. 474, ed. 
1882). Epwarp BENSLY. 

Aberystwyth. 


A variant of this saying is ‘“ All the world 
and Little Billing.” Little Billmg is a 
parish in Northamptonshire with (in 1841) 
a population of only a hundred and one, 
ery Great Billing had four hundred. “ All 
the world and Little Billing” therefore 
means, like ‘‘ All the world and his wife,” 
every one, and do not forget Little Billing, 
small part of the world though it be. 

There is a similar phrase, but with a 
somewhat dissimilar meaning, “All the 
world and Bingham,”’ which is accounted for 
by a notice-board once posted on an ancient 
hostelry at Newark, ring the words, 
Passengers and conveyed to all 

arts of the world, and Bingham.” (See 
The Antiquary, Jan., 1892, p. 45; and 
3 S. iii. 233.) J. Ho~pEN MacMIcHaet. 

[Mr. Tom Jonss also thanked for reply.] 
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GREEN Dracon (10 S. xi. 129)—As in- 
variably is the case with heraldic signs, the 
colour (in this instance vert), is no mere 
fancy of the sign artist, and furnishes an 
important clue as to the origin of the 
“Green Dragon,” which, as well by its 
colour vert as by its ubiquity in town 
and country, may be recognized as the 
badge of that celebrated nobleman and 
sagacious statesman William Marshall, Earl 
of Pembroke, Regent during the minority 
of Henry III. It is, in fact, so described in 
a list of signs which had their origin in the 
heraldic badges of the nobility, or of royalty, 
compiled by Bagford in his MS. notes about 
the art of printing (Harl. MSS., 5910, vol. ii. 
p- 167). By his peaceful, but vigorous 
administration in reducing the turbulent 
barons to allegiance, the Earl of Pembroke 
became extremely popular, the sagacity of 
his statecraft filling England with wealth 
and luxury, by her commerce with the south 
of France (Strickland’s ‘ Queens of England’). 
Probably the “ dragon ”’ is strictly a wyvern, 
a kind of flying serpent, the upper part 
resembling a dragon, and the lower an adder 
or snake, for the crest of the present Ear] of 
Pembroke is a wyvern, wings elevated, vert, 
holding in the mouth a sinister hand, couped 
at the wrist, gules. The Earl, however, 
traces his descent from William Herbert 
ap Thomas, who was advanced to the earl- 
dom of Pembroke in the eighth year of 
Edward IV., about 250 years after the three 
years of the Regency of William Marshall, 
Earl of Pembroke. 

J. MacMIcHaert. 


“Tae By WILLIAM CoMBE 
(10 S. ix. 227; xi. 458).—In case some 
budding bibliographer should be led astray, 
it may be well to record that copies exist 
dated 1677, a printer’s error for 1777. One 
of these is in the writer’s possession, with 
the blank names identified. The name 
Fitzpatrick is added to the initial “ F.......... 3 
on p. 3, line 14, in this exemplar. There 
is no name blank (or annotation) on p. 20. 
Poss:vly the Dublin edition was revised or 
recast. WILLIAM JAGGARD. 

Liverpool. 


There is a very interesting reference to 
“The Diaboliad’ in a letter from George 
Selwyn to Lord Carlisle, February, 1777 ; 
see Hist. MSS. Com., Fifteenth Report, 
Appendix, Part VI. 320 :— 

“The author of a new Grub Street poem, I see, 
allows me a great share of feeling, at the same time 
that he relates facts of me, which, if they were 
true, would, besides making me ridiculous, call very 


much into question what he asserts with any 
reasonable man. I do not know if you have 
received this performance. If I thought you had 
not, paltry as it is, 1 should send it to you. The 
work I mean is called ‘The Diaboliad.’ His hero is 
Lord Ernham [sic]. Lord Hertford and Lord 
Beauchamp are the chief persons whom he loads 
with his invectives. Lord Lyttleton [and] his 
cousin Mr. Ascough are also treated with not much 
levity ; Lord Pembroke with great familiarity, as 
well as C. Fox; and Fitzpatrick, although painted 
in colours bad enough at present, is represented as 
one whom in time the devil will lose for his by to 
I am only attacked upon that trite and very foolish 
opinion concerning le pene e le delitté |ed 
acknowledging [it] to proceed from an odd an 
insatiable curiosity, and not from mauvais ceur. In 
some places I think there is versification, and a few 
good lines, and the piece seems to be wrote by one 
not void of parts, but who with attention might 
write much better. 

“IT forgive him his mention of me, because I 
believe that he does it without malice, but if I had 
leisure to think of such things, I must own the 
frequent repetition of the_foolish stories would 
make me peevish. Alas, I have no time to be 
peevish.” 

Besides corroborating a large portion of 
the key that I have already inserted in 
‘N. & Q. this letter is interesting because 
it gives Selwyn’s views with regard to the 
popular opinion that he was fond of attend- 
ing executions. Simon Luttrell, Baron Irn- 
ham, afterwards first Earl of Carhampton, 
the hero of ‘The Diaboliad,’ was, in con- 
sequence, known as the “ King of Hell.” 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


JoHN SLADE, Dorset (10 8. xi. 488).— 
He was usher of Magdalen College School, 
Oxford, 1546-8; master 1548-9; ordained 
deacon in London April, 1554, being then 
M.A.; the master of Bruton School before 
1559; Rector of Clifton Maybank, Dorset, 
1554; Vicar of Stogumber 1556-9; Rector 
of Thornford 1559; and of South Perrot 
1561. He supplicated for the B.D. degree 
2 Nov., 1570. (See Macray’s ‘ Magd. Coll. 
Register,’ ii. 88, 89; Frere’s ‘ Marian Re- 
action,’ p. 270.) 

The Gatholic martyr John Slade, who 
suffered at Winchester 30 Oct., 1583 (as to 
whom see Father Pollen’s ‘ Acts of English 
Martyrs,’ pp. 49-62 ; Cath. Rec. Soc. v. 8, 39, 
48-50, 395), was taken in Dorsetshire, which 
was reported to be his native county. Was 
he a son of the Rector of South Perrot ? 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


For Matthew Slade see ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ 
lii. 365. His elder brother Samuel (1568- 
1612 ?) was M.A.Oxon. 1594, then Vicar 
of Embleton, Northumberland, but re- 
signed the living to travel in search of MSS., 
and died in Zante. Their mother was Joan 
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Owsley of Misterton, Somerset. Matthew 
married Alethea Kirford of Honiton, Devon ; 
their son Cornelius, born at Amsterdam in 
1599, was Professor of Hebrew and other 
languages there; and, like his father, 
Rector of the Academy in 1628. Cornelius 
married Gertrude, daughter of Luke Am- 
brose, and English preacher in Amsterdam, 
and was father of Matthew Slade (1628-89), 
born in England, who became a Doctor of 
Physic. He died while travelling in a stage 
coach on Shotover Hill, and was buried in 
St. Peter’s-in-the-East, Oxford. 
A. R. BAYLEY. 


In the Catholic registers of Lulworth, 
printed in the Catholic Record Society’s 
volume vi., which is just being issued to 
subscribers, Mr. G. SLADE will find many 
of his name, though whether what he wants 
I cannot say. JosEPH S. HAnsom. 

27, Alfred Place West, South Kensington, S.W. 


SaInTE-BEUVE ON CastToR AND Portux 
(10S. xi. 309, 392).—The idiom “ se jeter sur 
Castor et Pollux” in the quotation from 
Sainte-Beuve means to talk diffusely or at 
random, not confining oneself strictly to 
any single subject, in order to prevent the 
conversation from flagging. In all proba- 
bility it originated with a sentence of 
D’Alembert’s (see Littré, s.7.): “Je ferai 
comme Simonide, qui, n’ayant rien 4 dire 
de je ne sais quel athiéte, se jeta sur les 
louanges de Castor et de Pollux.” Here the 
allusion is doubtless to the military achieve- 
ments of the renowned Dioscuri. 

N. W. Hirt. 

New York. 


MARGARET OF RICHMOND: INSCRIPTIONS 
IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY (10 S. xi. 463).— 
The suggestion that ‘“‘reinpa” stands for 
““requiescere in pace” is borne out by the 
manner in which the letters are spaced in 
Camden’s ‘ Reges, Regine, Nobiles,’ &c., 
1600, sig. D3, verso, the reading there given 
being CALON AGATON CVM ARETA RE IN PA. 
All the —— are given by Camden. 

. M. B. anp F. Marcuam. 


J. Wittme (10 S. xi. 469).— There was 
a note on him by J. F. M{arsh] at 4 S. iv. 
493 ; but the fullest information obtainable 
is to be found in an article by another of 
your valued correspondents, the late John 
Eglington Bailey, in his Palatine Note-Book. 
July 1, 1881 (vol. i. p. 117), from which we 


Jearn among other things that Willme was 
the son of a yeoman at Martinscroft, War- 
rington, born 11 May, 1692, and baptized 
Willme, 


at Warrington Church on 2 June. 


in the book named by Mr. Sotomons, calis 
himself a mathematician and ploughman, 
and says “his whole life may be looked 
upon as an umbrage of troubles and per- 
plexities among vexatious neighbours and 
people of bad principle and conduct.” He 
died on 27 Sept., 1769, aged 76 years. 
C. W. Sutton. 
Manchester. 


Mr. Sotomons will find two considerable 
articles on Willme and his writings in the 
Palatine Note-Book, vol. i. pp. 117, 193. 

A. H. ARKLE. 

Elmhurst, Oxton, Birkenhead. 


Comets (10 S. xi. 489).—The French game 
at cards was called not comette, but cométe: 
and in English was called comet. It was an 
old game played without aces, and received 
its name from the fact that the nine of clubs 
was sometimes replaced by a picture of a 
black comet, and the nine of diamonds by 
that of a red one. I believe it somewhat 
resembled Pope Joan. I have played at it, 
or @ variety of it, long ago, but forget the 
rules. The earliest allusion to it in Littré 
is from Voltaire, dated 1763; and the 
earliest allusion to it in English is dated 
1689; see the ‘N.E.D.’ The statement 
that it was played in Scotland in the six- 
teenth century must be due to a mistake ; 
probably the seventeenth century is meant. 
In 1864 it was called the comet-game, or 
manille. See also ‘ Manille’ in ‘N.E.D.’ 

. The quotation from Byron is duly given 
in ‘N.E.D.’ s.v. ‘Comet.’ The poem en- 
titled ‘ Churchill’s Grave’ begins :— 

I stood beside the grave“of him who blazed 
The comet of a season. 
Here “comet” simply means “ blazing 
star,” and is used metaphorically ; so that 
no particular comet is alluded to. 
Wa tter W. SKEAT. 


See Byron’s poem ‘Churchill’s Grave.’ 
The reference is to the Rev. Charles Churchill 
(1731-64). He was conspicuous for a short 
period, but was quickly forgotten; hence 
Byron’s comparison of him with a “ comet 
of a season.” T. M. W. 

[Other contributors thanked for replies.] 


“ Sick TO youR TUT” (10 S. xi. 307, 417). 
—This expression can, I think, hardly 
refer to the game of tut-ball, which is 
said to be played in East and West York- 
shire, in Shropshire, and particularly at 
Exeter about the Easter holidays. A “tut” 
is the stopping place in the game, which 
resembles, and probably is the game of 
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rounders, or stool-ball. But there could be 
no merit or reason in the case of the game, 
of sticking to one’s tut. The phrase must 
refer to work being done with perseverance 
and tenacity, in the case of the refractory 
paupers, the ringleader having laid himself 
out to stick to the réle he had assumed. 
The word seems to be the same with “tot ” 
or “tote,” @e., the total, the whole of the 
job or work undertaken for the day or any 
specified time. I have myself heard the 
phrase ‘‘ He has done his little tot.’ Grose 
(1790) says that ‘‘ To do work by the tote” 
is “to undertake it by the great.” As it is 
pointed out in the ‘ English Dialect Diction- 
ary,’ in Derbyshire, Isle of Wight, Wiltshire, 
Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, Devonshire, and 
Cornwall “tut ”’=piece-work, and a “ tut- 
man” is one who works by the piece. 
“Tut” and “tit” is in Devonshire the 
whole of anything, complete in every detail 
(‘Hore Subsecive,’ cited in the ‘ E.D.D.,’ 
av. Tat’). J. Hotpen MacMIcHaekt. 


THe Waite Hen (10 S. xi. 448).—The 
saying ‘‘ You ’re like the hen that never lays 
astray’ I remember as a lad living in East 
Anglia, but I do not think that any special 
plumage was mentioned. But perhaps J. B. 
is correct, as a white hen would not have 
much chance of laying eggs and hatching 
them in a hedgerow without being detected. 
I do not find it in the books of proverbial 
sayings I possess, but it is worthy of being 
enshrined therein. W. B. GerIsH. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


For Juvenal’s “ filius albe galline” see 
Lewis and Short’s ‘ Latin Dictionary,’ 1900, 
under albus, p. 80, col. 2. It has travelled 
a little into our literature. In Ben Jonson’s 
‘ New Inn,’ 1629, I. i., where the discourse 
is upon the bringing up of youth, the host 
says “all are not sons of the white hen” 
(ed. Cornwall, 1838, p. 409). Peter Heylyn 
in his ‘Answer to Henry Burton,’ 1637, 
satirically writes of him: ‘ Fortunate man, 
one of the sonnes, no question, of the 
young white henne ”’ (pref.). W. C. B. 


WILLIAM Buttock: (10 
8. xi. 169, 236, 277).—In the replies relating 
to William Bullock mention is made of his 
father, Hugh Bullock, who was the owner 
of a saw-mill in Virginia. I should like to 
point out that on 2 Jan., 1629, a patent 
(No. 45) for a saw-mill was granted to Hugh 
Bullock, who, I have no doubt, was identical 
with the person of the same name already 
mentioned. The patent does not give any 
particulars of the place of residence or 


business of the patentee, nor does it furnish 
any details of the construction of the 
machine, but it contains a special clause 
extending the privilege to the “ plantations 
of Virginia.” 

In 1650 Ed. Williams published in 
London a tract entitled “ Virginia’s Dis- 
covery of Silk Worms....Together with 
the making of the saw-mill, very useful in 
Virginia, for cutting of Timber and clapboards. 
to build withall.’” Williams gives a descrip- 
tion of the saw-mill, together with a woodcut ; 
and although he does not mention the name 
of the inventor, it is hardly likely that there 
could have been two machines of this kind 
in Virginia at that early date. I feel, 
therefore, justified in assuming that the 
saw-mill described by Williams in 1650 was. 
really that for which Hugh Bullock obtained 
a patent in 1629. Williams’s tract fur- 
nishes the basis of an article on the intro- 
duction of the saw-mill into America in the 
‘Report of the U.S. Commissioner of 


Patents for 1850,’ Part I. p. 387. 
R. B. P. 


HANGMEN WHO HAVE BEEN HANGeED (10 8. 
xi. 468).—I can add an instance in 1538 :— 

“This yere, the first day of September, beinge 
Sundaye, at Clerkenwell, where the wrestlinge is 
kept, after the wrestlinge was done, there was 
hanged on a payre of gallowes, newe made, in the 
same place, the hangman of London, and two more, 
for robbing a youth in Bartlemewe fayre. Which 
sayd hangman had done exccution in London since 
the Holy Mayde of Kent was hanged, and was & 
conninge butcher in quartering of men.”—‘Wriothes- 
ley’s Chronicle,’ Camden Soc., i. 85. 
We learn from Walford’s ‘ History of Fairs,’ 
p. 184, that the hangman’s name was Cart- 
well, but Hall’s ‘Chronicle’ shows _the 
name as Cratwell. The Holy Maid of Kent 
was hanged on Monday, 20 April, 1534. 

A. RHODES. 


MARGARET POLE, CoUNTESS OF SALISBURY 
(10 S. xi. 429, 477).—She was beatified by 
Pope Leo XIIT. by decree dated 29 Dec., 
1886. In 1887 the Catholic Truth Society 
published a biography of her by Mr. G. Am- 
brose Lee. The latest and completest bio- 
graphy is that by the late Father Keogh and 
by Dom Bede Camm, 0.S.B., in ‘ Lives of 
the English Martyrs,’ vol. i. (Burns & Oates, 
1904), pp. 502-40. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘ The Last of the Plantagenets ’ is the sub- 
ject of the commencing section of a book 
published in 1878 entitled ‘The Victims of 
the Penal Laws.’ Joun T. PAGE. 
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EpinsuRGH: DERIVATION OF ITS NAME 
(10 S. x. 410, 473).—It will hardly be ac- 
cepted as proof that, because David I. men- 
tioned Edwinsburg* in the foundation 
charter of Holyrood, it is the earliest form 
of the place-name; nor do I suppose the 
fact of Simeon of Durham writing the 
same settles the matter. Many, no doubt, 
will consider that to trace the original form 
we must go much further back. Here may 
I repeat the generally accepted dictum, 
place-names did not (often) take their 
origin from personal ones ? 

Dr. Daniel Wilson, in his ‘ Archeology and 
Primitive Annals,’ states that there is suffi- 
cient evidence that a Roman colonia existed 
on the site of Edinburgh. 

There seems an inclination to treat this 
place-name apart from the castle, which 
in the circumstances appears to be a 
mistake. That the castle had an existence 
before the town will, I imagine, be conceded. 
The district in which the castle was placed 
was for many years exposed to the ravages 
of the English and Danes: naturally, the 
neighbouring inhabitants, for protection at 
least, erected their homes under its wing. 
The probability is the name of the castle 
became applied to the town, in some form 
or another. 

Camden wrote, ‘The castle was, by the 
Trish Scots, called Dun Eden,” and Wynton 
wrote: ‘ Maydn, Dunedin.” For centuries 
Edinburgh was known by the latter name, 
and as late as 1776 was so called throughout 
the Highlands. ‘Henry the Third ordered 
the King of Scotland to summon the prelates 
and magnates of his kingdom at Maiden’s 
Castle”?; further, ‘‘ Robert de Poppelai 
renders his account, Saiher de Quenci owes 
201. of Aron’s debts, for Robert his father, 
but as yet he ought not to be summoned, 
for the canons of the Holy Rood of Eden- 
burgh (Castellum Puellarum).”” Buchanan 
wrote that it was Dun Eden, the face of a 
hill, and he thought the name should be 
Edenum (see 5 8. xii. 128, 214). 

The State Register, recording the death of 
King Edgar, has the following: “ Mortuus 
in Dun-Edin, est sepuletus in Dunfermling.” 
This was about eighteen years before 
David I. was crowned. 

Prof. Kuno Meyer asserted that ‘‘ Edwines- 
burh would, however, have given Edins- 
burgh; for the genitive s is never lost in 
such derivations.” 


_ * My authority has the form Edenesburg, which, 
it may be added, is found in a charter of 
printed in the ‘ Registrum de Dunfermelyn.’ 


avid I. 


Upwards of a century ago, a writer informs 
us that ‘Annales Ullonienses,’ MS. in the 
British Museum, No. 4795 of Mr. Ayscough’s 
catalogue, has “‘ Bellum Gline Muresan et 
obsessio Edin.”* With respect to ‘“ The 
Maidens’ Castle,” Castellum Puellarum, 
Ayloffe, in his ‘Calendars of Ancient 
Charters’ (p. 288), has Manipulus par- 
vorum rotulorum tangentium homagium 
regum Scotie” and “ victualium pro Cas- 
tello Purcell” (anno 6 Edward I.). The 
last word is supposed to be a typographical 
error so far as the c is concerned. To revert 
to Camden, he states : ‘‘ As in an old book of 
the division of Scotland, in the Library of 
the Honourable my Lord Burleigh, late 
High Treasurer of England, in the reign of 
Indulph, Eden Town was quitted (vacwatum) 
and abandoned to the Scots to this present 
day.” In ‘ Parvvm Theatrvm Vrbivm sive 
Vrbivm Praecipvarvm Totivs Orbis Brevis et 
Methodica Descriptio,’ now before me (1595), 
I find “ Edenburgum, alias Alata Castra,”’ and 
again “‘ Arx vocatur Castellum puellarum,” 
and once more “ Vrbis appellationem nobile 
munimentum nonnulli interpretantur, ut sit 
Edenburgum quasi Edleburgum.” 

Major states that the Romans and Britons 
levelled, among other cities, Agned, which, 
when it was “rebuilt by Heth, the Kin 
of the Picts, came to be Hethburg, an 
to-day is known as Edinburgh.” The 
earliest known description of Edinburgh is 
by Alesius Edinburgi, or Alesse, who was a 
native, born 1500. He wrote: ‘‘ The name of 
the Town is always given as Edinburges, and 
never as Lisleburgh or Lithleburg, as it 
was called by the French, in the writer’s 
time.” + 

Edwin only fortified the castle.{ Can 
any sound reasoning be produced, proving 
that the castle was unnamed at that time ? 

What explanation is there for ‘“‘ Edwins- 
burgh ”’ lapsing into “ Edin,” that, too, in 
the face of “‘ Eden” water in Fife, &e.? 

ALFRED CuHas. JONAS. 


DeEw-Ponps (10 S. xi. 428, 474).—The 
Transactions of the South-Eastern Union of 
Scientific Societies, 1908, contain (pp. 66-85) 
a paper entitled ‘Some Considerations 
concerning Dew-Ponds,’ by Mr. Edward A. 
Martin. The paper has been reprinted in 
separate form. FreDK. A. EDWARDS. 


* See ‘Geographical Illustrations of Scottish His- 
tory’ (London, 1796), by David Macpherson. 
+ See also Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, vol. xi. (1901). 
i See 6 S. ix. 394, and ‘ Traditions of Edinburgh,’ 
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DoctToRS WHO REMAINED IN LONDON 
DURING THE PLAGUE OF 1665 (10 S. xi. 266). 
—Add Dr. Nicholas Davis and Dr. Edward 
Deantry (see Intelligence, 7 Aug., 1665). 

S. D. 


‘Ir I Onty Knew’ (10 S. xi. 410).—The 
correct title of this “monologue” with 
musical accompaniment is ‘If We Only 
Knew.’ It is by Mel. B. Spurr, who used 
to recite it at the Maskelyne and Cooke 
entertainments at the former Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly: he died some eighteen 
months ago. It is to be obtained of the 
publishers, Messrs. Reynolds, 13, Berners 
Street, W. LIONEL SCHANK. 


T. TRUMAN, BooKSELLER, 1746 (10 8. xi. 
347, 418).—There was a Gabriell T. Truman 
in Drury Lane at the sign of ‘The Goat,” 
as his token indicates. It bears the initials 
in the “‘ field,” G. T. T. Even though book- 
sellers did not issue tokens, yet he may have 
been related to the T. Truman of the query 
(Akerman’s ‘London Tokens,’ 1849, No. 
591). J. Ho~tpEN MacMicHaekt. 


Prime (10 8S. ix. 425).—During 
the present year a further step has been 
taken in the long process of giving a gradually 
increasing official recognition to the office 
of Prime Minister. Down to the end of 
last session all resolutions moved by the 
Prime Minister in the House of Commons 
were entered in the Orders and Votes under 
his name ; from the beginning of the present 
session the name has been dropped, and 
Prime Minister ’’ substituted. 

F. W. Reap. 


James Isaacson, M.P. (10 S. xi. 387).— 
He was M.P. for Banbury from 1698 until 
expelled the House on 10 Feb., 1699, 
because he held the office of a Commissioner 
of Stamps, contrary to the statute; and 
there is some account of him in ‘ Oxfordshire 
Members, 1213-1899.’ 


GAINSBOROUGH, ARCHITECT, c. 1300 (10 S. 
xi. 449)—The Architectural Publication 
Society’s ‘ Dictionary of Architecture’ con- 
tains a short note on the monument of Ric- 
ardus de Gaynisburgh in the cloisters of 
Lincoln Cathedral, but gives no information 
as to the man himself. Gough, in ‘ Sepul- 
chral Monuments,’ ii. 95, gives the inscrip- 
tion, Copying it apparently from Walpole’s 
‘ Anecdotes of Painting,’ and says he does 
not recollect seeing it in any of his visits to 
Lincoln. Possibly it is not now in¥existence. 


Beng. WALKER. 
Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


(10 S. xi. 448).—It simply 
means “ hollow beck,” or stream ina hollow. 
See the admirable articles in ‘ N.E.D.’ upon 
holl, adj., ‘“‘hollow,” and holl, sb., “a 
hollow.” The sb. is from the adj., viz. 
A.-S. hol. Holbrook is mentioned in an 
A.-S. charter with the spelling holan-bréc ; 
where holan represents the weak form of 
the dative case. 

Beck is, strictly, a Norse form; Icel. 
bekkr. Beach is not precisely the same word, 
but is of native origin; and the words are 
doubtless closely allied. I would connect 
beach with the A.-S. bec, brook, and (appa- 
rently) a valley, for which see Earle’s ‘ Land 
Charters.’ WatterR W. SKEAT. 


Postscripr oF A WoMAN’s LEFTER (10 8. 
xi. 489).—Steele in The Spectator, No. 79, 
1711: ‘‘A Woman seldom writes her Mind 
but in her Postscript.” But in 1625 Bacon 
said he had a male friend who usually ‘“ put 
that which was most material in the post- 
script’ (‘ Essays,’ ed. Arber, 93). I quote 
these from the ‘N.E.D.’ (vol. vii. p. 1177, 
col. 2), a work which should not be over- 
looked in inquiries of this kind. W. C. B. 

[Mr. A. Ruopss also thanked for reply.] 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, 


Notes by the Way. By John Collins Francis. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 
A work which, so far as our knowledge goes, 
has not yet seen the light, but for which, we are 
convinced, an expectant posterity is looking, is a 
General History of Editors. Individual _bio- 
graphies we have, but a comprehensive work on 
this entrancing subject still awaits a Prometheus. 
Editors may roughly be divided into two classes : 
those who, like Delane, are known to the world 
as editors, and nothmg more; and those who, 
like Steele, are editors, and a great deal more.. 
In political journalism an editor who travels. 
beyond the strict limits of the leading article is 
regarded with suspicion, and Chenery, the suc- 
cessor of Delane, was heavily handicapped by 
the fact that Arabic literature was popularly 
supposed to hold a higher place in his affections 
than the battles of parliamentary frogs and mice. 
In this matter editors are at a disadvantage as: 
compared with their staff. The principle of 
anonymity, in which we have the profoundest 
faith, protected Edward Henry Palmer, who, not 
being an editor, was enabled, in spite of his 
Arabism, to write Teading articles that took the 
public fancy. Joseph Knight belonged to the 
school of Steele, to whom in temperament, if not 
in genius, he bore a marked resemblance. In 
largeness of nature, in geniality of spirit, in tender 
chivalry towards women, the friend of Addison 
was closely paralleled by the generous Yorkshire- 


man who for a longer period than any of his. 
predecessors conducted the fortunes of ‘ N. & Q 


| 
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Knight came up to London from Leeds in 1860, 
when he had just completed his thirtieth year. 
He then felt capable of editing The Times, but 
destiny reserved him for a happier fate. He 
became in due course an editor, but how much 
more than an editor his friends will not soon 
forget. Mr. Francis has done well to write the 
memoir of his old associate and chief that opens 
this fascinating volume. Those who knew Knight 
will be grateful to him for placing on permanent 
record an account of the early years of one with 
whom most of them were only brought into 
contact in later life; while those who had not 
the good fortune to possess his friendship will 
be glad to learn something of the career of one 
whose influence was not to be measured by the 
space that he occupied in the public eye. The 
present writer had the privilege of knowing Knight 
for the last twenty years of his life, the date of 
first acquaintanceship being marked by the gift 
of his recently published ‘ Life of Rossetti,’ which 
was taken down from the bookshelves in the 
closely packed little study, and placed in the 
visitor’s hands with a few kindly and cordial 
words. Then the host turned to his two favourite 
writers and teachers, Shakespeare and Froissart, 
both of whom harmonized so well with his broad 
and humorous outlook on life and the chivalrous 
spirit with which he regarded the deficiencies of 
human nature, and expatiated with pride on the 
** points ”’ of the ancient folios in his possession. 
During those twenty years of which we speak, 
whether in his own small sanctum, or at those 
more spacious dinners at the Garrick Club in 
which his hospitable soul delighted, not an ill- 
natured jest or an unjust criticism ever passed 
his lips in our hearing. Like all strong characters, 
he had, of course, his likes and dislikes. We shall 
not soon forget his jovial remonstrance when we 
rallied him on his personal likeness to Mortimer 
Collins, a writer with whom—rather unjustly, as 
we thought—he found himself in very scant 
sympathy. On the subject of the modern stage 
he was generally reticent, and in his capacity of a 
dramatic critic had some aversion from talking 
“shop ’’’; but he was never tired of speaking 
with almost paternal fondness of the merits of that 
incomparable actress whose Juliet and Rosalind 
are among the imperishable memories of middle- 
aged playgoers—Lilian Adelaide Neilson. 

Another feature of this volume is an admirable 
memoir of Joseph Woodfall Ebsworth, whose 
occasional contributions on ballad-lore will be 
fresh in the recollection of readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
Ebsworth also held a post in the editorial phalanx, 
as for many years he superintended the publica- 
tions of the Ballad Society. Of this Society he 
might justly have said, ‘‘ Pars magna fui,” for 
without his enthusiasm and untiring industry 
its life would probably have been short. Ebs- 
worth was one of those typical Englishmen with 
whom the wind is usually in the east ; but though 
of an explosive nature, he rendered permanent 
service to literature, and was not the less 
phe iby his friends because his heart was on his 
Sleeve. 

The remaining portions of the volume, which 
comprise a history of ‘ N. & Q.,’ papers on Cowper, 
Longfellow, and other writers, together with 
valuable notes on The City Press and other 
journals, will be familiar to readers of these 
columns. In compiling these ‘ Literary Anec- 
dotes ’? Mr. Francis has shown himself a worthy 


successor of John Nichols and the other giants of 
the eighteenth century. It is an advantage to 
possess in moderate compass information which 
in a few years it would be difficult to obtain 
without much toilsome research, and which is 
now presented to the reader in a modest and 
attractive form. 

The illustrations comprise portraits of Knight 
as a boy, in middle life, and in mature age. 
Good as they are, we think the photographs 
which were published in ‘N. & Q.’ at the time 
of his lamented death were more characteristic 
of the man. Ebsworth is represented by a portrait 
and by two of his sketches. One of these, a view 
of John Knox’s house in Edinburgh, belongs to the 
school of Cattermole, but in chiaroscuro is far 
superior to anything that artist did; whilst the 
other might have been produced by the needle 
of George Cruikshank. 

The Index, which has been compiled by Mr. 
John Randall, is excellent. e name we miss 
—that of John Morley (p. vii). The friends of 
Knight will remember the zest with which on 
occasion he recounted anecdotes of his early 
associations with the present Secretary of State 
for India, for whom, notwithstanding some 
divergent views on politics, he ever retained a 
loyal friendship and admiration. 


Authors’ and Printers’ Dictionary. By F. Howard 
llins. (Frowde.) 


THE new edition of this excellent guide is very 
welcome. The little book is already in its tenth 
thousand, and we hope it will reach many more 
readers, for it is remarkably cheap at a shilling. 
All who are concerned with the correction of the 
press should get it, for it will save many of the slips 
into which the most wary of experts fall from time 
to time. Indeed, it is the result of a mass of ex- 
perience in proof-reading, Mr. Collins having been 
assisted by many competent hands. The new title, 
introducing the word ‘‘ Dictionary,” is misleading, 
for the book. though it has received corrections and 
additions, offers only a selection of difficult points, 
whereas a ‘ Dictionary’ is generally understood to 
be something of an exhaustive character. 

We particularly commend the explanations of 
abbreviations, and the notes as to popular phrases 
— are frequently misunderstood and wrongly 
used. 


Witson’s Art of Rhetorique, 1560, edited by 
G. H. Mair, is a recent addition to the admirable. 
‘“*Tudor and Stuart Library’ of the Clarendon 
Press, which is distinguished by its grace of form. 
Rhetoric is a subject generally despised in this 
country, and much better treated in the United 
States ; but Wilson’s book deserved revival, for, 
as Mr. Mair says, it is ‘‘ a landmark in the history 
of the English Renaissance, and many passages 
in it are important, and indeed indispensable to 
the historian of English literature.” We add, 
further, that it contains much sound sense, which 
time has not staled, concerning the English lan- 
guage, and which a great many journalists, 
especially in the daily press, might read with 
advantage. The whole is varied, as was the 
custom of the day, with anecdotes, some classical, 
of the world’s common stock, but others interest- 
ing for their personal turn or the insight they 
afford into contemporary manners. The anec- 
dote of the Spaniard on p. 138 seems to demand 
a reading of potuit instead of potui.”’ 
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BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JULY. 


Mr. RICHARD CAMERON of Edinburgh has in 
his Catalogue 226, as usual, many Scottish items. 
These include a nearly complete set of Archwologia 
Scotica with Smellie’s historical account, 1792- 
1876, 5 vols., 21. 15s. Under Arctic is the weekly 
periodical issued during Capt. Parry’s expedition, 
Nov. 1, 1819, to March 20, 1820, presentation 
copy from Capt. Parry, 5s. 6d. Under Burns is 
Pickering’s Aldine edition, 3 vols., 1839, Il. 5s. 
Other works are Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, 
12 vols. in 6, 1832-44, 16s.; Chalmers’s ‘ Cale- 
donia,’ 7 vols., 4to, 3l. 15s. ; Jamieson’s Diction- 
ary, 5 vols., 4to, 1879-87, 41. 5s.; and Hugh 
Miller’s Poems, 1839, 8s. 6d. <A copy of the first 
edition of ‘ Rob Roy,’ 3 vols., 1818, is 31. 10s. ; and 
Smith’s ‘Catalogue Raisonné,’ 9 vols., 8vo, 
.5l. 5s. There is a copy of The Owl, weekly journal, 
February to July, 1865, for 2s. 6d. ; and a collec- 
‘tion of Scottish trials. 


Mr. George Gregory’s Bath Catalogue 189-190 
‘contains a good general assortment of books at 
low prices, also a number of the Parker Society’s 
publications. Among other entries we find works 
-on voyages and travels, to which Mr. Gregory 
.devotes in his establishment a special room. 
Among general literature we may mention the 
Edition de Luxe of Matthew Arnold’s Works, 
‘6l.;  Balzac’s ‘Comédie Humaine,’ edited by 
‘Saintsbury, 40 vols., 52. 5s.; Journal of the 
Ex-Libris Society, 11 vols., 4to, 61. 6s. ; Brown’s 
“ Britannia’s Pastorals,’ 2 vols in 1, small folio, 
crushed dark-green levant by Riviére, first edition, 
1613-16, 21l.; and Campbell’s ‘ Vitruvius 
Britannicus,’ 5 vols., royal folio, 1715-71, 101. 
There is a choice copy of Roberts’s ‘ Holy Land,’ 
each drawing hand-coloured, the six volumes in 
ipurple levant, in a specially made Chippendale 
-ease, 421. Under Cruikshank is a complete 
set of his “‘ Fairy Library,” 201. Under Walpole 
is a rare collection of separate pieces by him and 
others printed at Strawberry Hill, 1764-79, 201. 
‘There is a handsome copy of Lavater, 5 vols., 
imp. 4to, whole russia, 1810, 5l. 5s. Under 
Lever is the Copyright Edition, with the original 
plates, 37 vols., 1897-9, scarce, 141. Those 
interested in the old city of Bristol will find a 
-collection of water-colour drawings. 


Mr. G. A. Poynder’s Reading Catalogue 50 con- 
‘tains works under Africa, Alpine, America, 
Architecture and Art. Under tany will be 
found a selection of Alpine plants from the 
original issue of Sowerby’s ‘ Botany,’ totally uncut, 
4]. 17s. 6d. Works on Cornwall include a_ fine 
copy of Hitchins’s ‘History,’ 2 vols., 4to, large 
paper, tree calf, 2/. 12s, 6d. Cruikshank items 
we ‘The Harmonist’s Preceptor,’ John Fair- 
burn, no date, 1/. 17s. 6d. There is a curious old 
ibook, Reynolds’s ‘Triumphs of God's Revenge,’ 
1635, 2/. 2s. Under Froissart is a fine copy, 1844, 
.4l. Under Goldsmith is the third edition of ‘The 
Vicar of Wakefield,’ 2 vols., Newbery, 1766, 
17s. 6d. Other works include a sound ciean 
-copy of Lysons’s ‘Magna Britannia,’ 6 vols., 4tu, 
uncut, 1806-22, 5/.; the original Kneb- 
worth edition of Lytton, 36 vols., 3/. 5s.; Hill’s 
‘ Organs of the Middle Ages,’ 1/. 15s.; ‘The Works 
-of the Earls of Rochester, Roscommon, and Dorset,’ 


ith the cancelled poems, 1739, 5/. 5s. (by error of 
binder the of Buckhurst h 


as been 


pm ey in place of Rochester and Buckhurst) ; 
and ‘The Faerie Queene,’ edited by Wise, illus- 
trations by Crane, 6 vols., 4to, 4/. 4s. 


Messrs. James Rimell & Son’s Catalogue 216 is 
devoted to Books on Art. There are altogether 
thirteen hundred items. Catalogues of Collections 
and Exhibitions include a complete set of the 
Royal Academy Catalogues from the excessively 
rare first number in 1769 to 1900, bound in 13 vols., 
half-morocco, 10/. Among works on Costume are 
Hull’s ‘ British Army’ and Gauci’s ‘ British Navy,’ 
1 vol., folio, half-bound, 1829, 100/.; and Planché’s 
‘Encyclopedia,’ very scarce, 2 vols., 4to, half- 
morocco, 6/. Other works are Lacombe’s ‘ Florence 
Gallery,’ 4 vols. in 2, and supplemental volume, 
Paris, 1789-1807, 13/. 13s. ; ‘Goupil Gallery,’ 12 folio 
volumes, half blue morocco, 8/. 8s. ; ‘Musée Fran- 

is,’ 7 vols., atlas folio, 14/. 14s. ; and ‘The Wallace 

llection,’ by A. G. Temple, 10 parts, folio, 18/. 18s. 
Under Turner we find the eet pe copy of 
‘ Picturesque Views in England and Wales,’ proofs 
before letters, and a duplicate set of the original 
etchings, except that of ‘The Straits of Dover,’ of 
which only three are said to have been printed, 
imperial folio, full morocco, very scarce, 1832, 28/. 
Under Boydell is the collection of 100 plates to 
illustrate Shakespeare, 2 vols. in 1, imperial folio. 
full crimson morocco, Boydell, 1803, 21/. ; and under 
Rowlandson are a od of ‘Cries of London,’ from 
the collection of Joseph Grego, 5/. 15s. 6d. ; ‘ Micro- 
cosm of London,’ 3 vols., 4to, morocco, 1808, 20/. ; 
and ‘ Tours of Dr. Syntax,’ 3 vols., new morocco, 
1812-21, 15/. 


Messrs. Simmons & Waters of Leamington Spa 
send two catalogues. No. 234 contains Topo- 
gopiey) and Antiquarian Books relating to the 

ritish Isles. The arrangement of the items under 
Catalogue 235 is 


counties makes reference easy. 
are 


devoted to Numismatic Books. 
Atkins’s ‘Middlesex Tokens of the hteenth 
Century,’ interleaved with additions in MS. and 
notes and cuttings from contemporary newspapers, 
together 3 vols., half-morocco by Riviere, 1892, 
167. 16s. ; ‘ Virtuoso’s Companion and Coin Collec- 
tor’s Guide,’ 1795-7, 8 vols. in 1, 2/. 17s. 6d.; and 
‘British Numismatic Journal and Proceedings of 
the Numismatic Society,’ 4 vols., 4to, 3. 3s. 


[Notices of several other Catalogues are held over. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
any ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, 

B. U. Hare ( “Two Kings of Brentford.” )—See 
Cobham Brewer’s ‘Reader's Handbook’ under 
Brentford. 

Emeritus and W. G. 

CorricENpDuM.—10 S._ xi. 518, col. 1, 1. 4, for 
‘Holy hard’ read Hold hard. 


10 S. 3, 1909.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS wWULY). 


RARE 


MAGGS BROTHERS, 


109, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND, 
MAKE A SPECIALITY OF 
BOOKS, PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
Catalogues in each Section 
Regularly issued and sent post free to any part of the World on application. 


CUSTOMERS’ “DESIDERATA”’ SEARCHED FOR AND REPORTED FREE OF CHARGE. 


ITEMS OF ESPECIAL RARITY AND INTEREST ALWAYS GLADLY PURCHASED. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
59, PICCADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS & MSS. 
Speciality :— 
French Illustrated Books of the Eighteenth oaes. and 
Modern French EDITIONS DE LUXE. 


*,* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these will 
oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 


BOOKBUYERS 


ARE STRONGLY RECOMMENDED TO APPLY TO 


E. GEORGE & SONS 


FOR ANY WORKS REQUIRED, 


As they have special means for procuring at short notice 


Catalogues forwarded post free on application. 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS ANSWERED. 


Telephone 5150 Central. 
Telephone: 4435 MAYFAIR. 151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 
FRANCIS EDWARDS, L. C. BRAUN, 


BOOKSELLER, 
83, HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, 


Old Time Literature, Herbals, Garden 
Books, Gc. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


17, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road 
(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1883. 
FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING 


CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN YARIOUS 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 


BOWES & BOWES 


(Formerly MACMILLAN & BOWES) 


College, e. 
Folio, ivately pri 
half-bound, roxburghe style, 28. 
*.* Only a few copies left. 


GIA ILLUSTRATA. By DAVID 


ABRI 
‘AN (1690). 


LOG@. A Series of Views of the University and Coll 
and Eton Coli uced. Edited, with Introduc 
by J. WILLIS © Folio, boards, 2/. 28. And in various 


1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


If you are in want of 


BOOKS FOR ANY EXAMINATION 
it will pay you to write to 
POOLE & COQO,, 


104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, 
for a Quotation. 


J. 


w.c., 


| 
| 
| 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 


And its advantages. 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 


Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
Rail, Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 
circulation. A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 
For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C, 

*1 Month 3 Months _ 6 Months 12 Months 


sae deposit of 2s. 6d. on each ore is required with all Monthly Cees 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
For Exchanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 


12 Months 
SIX Vols. ... .. 010 0 180 1150 . 3830 
TWELVE Vols. ... 015 0 ++. 5 5 0 

*A deposit of 2s. 6d, on each Volume is eniteh with all Monthly Subscriptions, 


6 Months 12 Months 


CLASS B.—The Older Books. 


SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Entitling Subscribers to Kachange at any Depot without previous notice. Terms on application. 
PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 
Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 
other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis. 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS 
offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: = 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 
AND AT W. H, SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES. 


Published ra ny JOBE C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buil Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and Printed by 
ARD FRANCIS, Athenzeum Press, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, 0.—Saturday, July 3, 1909. 
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